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THE  COMPROMISE  BILL . 


Friday,  Jane  28,  1850. 

The  Senate  having  under  consideration  the  bill  for  the 
admission  of  California  as  a  State  into  the  Union,  to  estab¬ 
lish  Territorial  Governments  for  Utah  and  New  Mexico, 
and  making  proposals  to  Texas  for  the  establishment  of 
her  western  and  northern  boundaries— 

Mr.  DAVIS  said: 

I  have  listened,  Mr.  President,  through  many 
months,  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  with 
great  interest,  and  a  desire  to  do  justice  to  the 
whole  of  it.  And  I  have  regretted  with  others 
the  form  and  shape  in  which  it  is  presented  to  us 
for  our  consideration  and  final  decision. 

The  first  portion  of  this  bill  makes  provision 
for  the  introduction  of  California  as  a  State  into 
this  Union.  That  is  a  measure,  sir,  which  meets 
my  approbation,  and  I  am  anxiously  desirous  to 
give  to  it  my  cordial  support.  I  have  supposed 
that  there  are  reasons  sufficient  for  the  introduction  ; 
of  that  Territory  as  a  State  into  the  Union.  1  have 
supposed  that  there  was  a  population  there  which  ; 
was  sufficient  in  number,  sufficient  in  respecta¬ 
bility,  and  sufficient  in  intelligence,  to  manage  a 
State  organization  with  advantage  to  themselves 
and  usefulness  to  the  whole  country.  That,  sir, 
is  one  great  reason  why  she  should  be  admitted;  a 
reason  which  has  hitherto  been  deemed  sufficient. 

Then,  again,  sir,  this  Territory  is  in  a  very  re¬ 
mote  portion  of  our  country,  looking  out  upon 
the  Pacific,  at  the  distance  of  thousands  of  miles  j 
from  this  seat  of  Government.  That,  again,  fur-  | 
nishes  reasons  why  the  people  there  should  have 
the  benefit  of  all  the  powers  which  are  conferred 
by  a  State  organization.  There  are  obvious  reasons  j 
also,  where  a  Territory  is  situated  as  California  is, 
that  her  local  interests  should  be  protected  by  a 
local  organization  of  as  much  efficiency  as  can  be 
given  to  it,  and  every  one  can  see  that  there  is  a 
very  decided  difference  between  a  Territorial  and  a 
State  organization  for  that  purpose.  But  there  are 
other  considerations,  many  of  which  have  been 
mentioned,  and  need  not  be  again  brought  to 
view,  meriting  notice  on  this  point,  some  of  which 
are  of  a  peculiar  character.  We  have  seen  the 
disclosure  of  the  most  remarkable  mineral  wealth 
in  that  country,  and  that  these  United  States  have 
thus  a  new,  great,  and  all-absorbing  interest,  which 
demands  the  protection  of  this  Government  to  a 
greater  degree  than  can  be  extended  to  it  in  the  ex¬ 
isting  state  of  things.  It  seems  to  me,  that  if  the 
United  States  have  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  ' 
great  public  interests  which  are  vested  in  them  in 
that  Territory,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  power 


and  effective  jurisdiction  of  the  Government  should 
be  stretched  over  it  in  some  manner  or  other.  As 
it  now  exists,  it  is  left  in  most  things  to  self-gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  interests  of  the  United  States  are 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves;  or  rather  not  to  be 
cared  for  at  all.  This,  then,  is  an  additional  reason 
why  we  should  attend  promptly  to  this  matter; 
and  for  this  and  other  considerations,  I  have  been 
anxious,  for  one,  to  come  to  a  vote  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  in  case  this  bill  fails,  to  put  California 
upon  the  course  by  itself.  I  have  been  anxious, 
also,  from  the  outset,  to  disconnect  her  from  other 
subjects;  but  in  all  this  we  have  been  overruled, 
and  this  subject  is  connected  with  others  which  I 
regret  to  say  have  become  of  a  purely  sectional 
character — the  more  difficult  to  be  managed,  and 
the  more  to  be  deprecated,  because  they  are  sec¬ 
tional,  involving  questions  of  very  great  delicacy, 
and,  as  some  gentlemen  think,  of  very  great  dan¬ 
ger.  Sir,  I  object  to  connecting  California  with 
subjects  of  this  description.  There  seems  to  me  to 
be  no  adequate  motive,  no  just  and  sufficient 
reason  why  that  should  be  done.  The  committee 
have  frankly  avowed  the  reasons  which  governed 
them  in  uniting  these  measures  together,  and,  if  I 
understand  the  purport  of  it,  it  is  this,  that  the 
strong  measures  may  assist  in  carrying  the  weak. 
They  choose  to  apply  this  coercing  power  to  Sena¬ 
tors,  to  compel  them,  if  they  are  anxious  to  vote 
to  bring  California  into  the  "Union,  to  vote  also  for 
another  measure  of  which  they  do  not  approve. 
They  are  thus  placed  in  a  position  in  which  they 
must  violate  their  judgment  to  accomplish  their 
anxious  desires.  Vote  which  way  you  will,  you 
wiil  be  made  to  vote  under  a  coercive  power.  It 
may  be  parliamentary,  but  still  it  is  a  measure 
which  is  none  the  more  recommended  to  my  judg¬ 
ment  because  it  has  parliamentary  precedents,  for 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  parliamentary  rule  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  coerce  men  to  vote  against  that  which 
they  approve,  and  for  that  which  they  condemn. 
But  let  that  pass.  The  Senate  has  decided  that 
question,  and  we  must  meet  it  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  presents  itself  to  our  consideration.  I  in¬ 
tend,  for  one,  to  do  it,  and  to  dispose  of  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  best  of  my  judgment. 

This  is  represented  to  us,  sir,  as  a  bill  of  com¬ 
promise;  as  a  bill  of  peace;  as  a  bill  of  conciliation, 
that  is  to  harmonize  our  distracted  country.  It  is 
placed  before  us  in  that  attitude,  and  we  are  called 
upon  to  act  upon  it  as  a  measure  that  will  bring 
with  it  all  these  blessings.  Well,  sir,  if  it  is  a  bill 
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of  compromke  and  conciliation  it  presupposes 
some  matter  of  controversy  and  discussion  in  the 
community  about  which  there  is  a  great  difference 
of  opinion,  and  to  understand  whether  it  is  or  is 
not  a  healing  measure,  it  is  necessary  to  under¬ 
stand  what  is  the  cause  of  controversy. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  large  party  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  which  has  long 
since  announced  to  the  world  the  opinion,  in  various 
ways,  that  slavery  ought  not  to  be  extended  into 
territory  which  is  free.  That  opinion  has  been 
also  announced  in  the  Chambers  of  Congress.  It 
has  been  entertained  in  a  very  large  portion  of  this 
country,  and  by  a  great  majority  of  its  citizens. 

I  am  one  among  the  number  that  have  maintained 
the  opinion  that  slavery  ought  not  to  be  extended 
into  territory  that  is  free,  which  opinion  I  have 
on  several  occasions  expressed  here.  But.,  sir, 
there  is  another  large  and  respectable  portion  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  that  entertain  pre¬ 
cisely  opposite  opinions.  They  contend  that  they 
have  the  right  to  carry  their  slave  property  into 
territory  which  is  free;  and  that  it  is  taking  from 
them  a  privilege  which  the  Constitution  secures  to 
deny  them  that  right.  This  is  the  issue  between 
the  parties.  This  is  the  exact  point  which,  if 
tranquillity  follows,  is  to  be  harmonized,  settled, 
and  adjusted  by  this  bill. 

The  first  inquiry,  then,  is,  is  the  bill  itself  one  of 
such  provisions  as  will  be  likely  to  accomplish 
this  purpose?  Why,  sir,  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Clay]  frankly  said  to  us,  in  his  open¬ 
ing  argument  on  this  subject,  that  he  concurred  in 
this  general  sentiment  of  the  country.  He  said, 
and  he  used  stronger  and  more  emphatic  language 
than  I  shall  now  employ,  that  he  was  unwilling 
that  slavery  should  be  extended  into  territory 
which  is  now  free.  Sir,  I  hold  just  the  opinion 
that  he  does  in  that  respect,  and  the  question  is, 
how  shall  our  views  be  carried  out  consistently 
with  the  state  of  opinion  which  exists  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  I  coincide  with  the  Senator,  and  only  desire 
that  his  opinion  may  prevail.  If  I  could  carry 
out  these  views  and  opinions  by  following  my  in¬ 
clinations  in  this  matter,  I  would  put  into  a  terri¬ 
torial  bill,  should  one  pass,  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
and  then  I  should  be  certain  that  the  principles 
which  I  entertain  would  be  carried  into  effect.  But 
it  is  said,  and  perhaps  with  much  truth,  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  carry  through  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  the  ordinance  of  ’87,  or  the  Wilmot 
proviso,  as  it  is  more  familiarly  called;  and  we  are 
entreated,  we  are  invoked,  we  are  conjured  to 
make  some  concession  on  this  point  for  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  the  country.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
make  concession,  I  am  willing  to  concede  almost 
anything  but  fundamental  principles;  but  I  am 
driven,  when  that  proposition  is  made  to  me,  to 
ask,  what  can  I  concede?  What  is  there  in  this 
matter  that  l  can  concede,  without  conceding  the 
whole?  That  is  the  point  for  consideration,  what 
can  I  concede?  Take  the  proposition  as  it  is, 
slavery  is  to  go  into  territory  which  is  now  free, 
or  it  is  to  be  prohibited  from  going  there.  Now, 
sir,  I  ask  every  man  who  has  turned  his  mind  to 
this  subject,  to  reflect  upon  it,  and  say  whether 
there  is  any  intermediate  ground  between  these 
points;  whether  there  is  any  platform  upon  which 
the  two  parties  can  meet  and  stand  ?  Is  it  a  thing 
that  is  capable  of  affording  to  anybody  an  inter¬ 
mediate  space  to  stand  upon?_  And  does  not  con¬ 


cession,  therefore,  amount  necessarily  to  a  conces¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  thing  to  the  one  side  or  the  other? 
Is  not  that  a  fact  that  is  apparent  to  every  mind? 

I  hold,  sir,  that  it  is  a  proposition  entirely  plain 
and  clear  that  the  ultimate  effect  of  any  decision 
which  may  be  made  on  this  point  must  necessarily 
end  in  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  this  territo¬ 
ry,  or  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  it:  one  or  the 
other — there  can  be  no  intermediate  position. 
Whatever  bill  may  be  passed,  gentlemen  will  find 
one  or  the  other  of  these  positions  established.  By 
it  slavery  will  be  either  established  or  excluded. 

1 ,  sir,  am  but  a  plain  man,  and  I  like  to  understand 
clearly  what  I  do  when  I  undertake  to  give  my 
support  to  a  measure,  or  to  object  to  it;  and  I  want 
to  know  the  effect  of  this  bill  before  1  vote  for  it  or 
against  it.  It  becomes,  therefore,  necessary  to 
look  into  the  general  provisions  of  it;  and  when  I 
look  into  these  provisions,  I  am  driven  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  who  have 
had  this  subject  under  consideration,  when  they 
came  together  in  their  committee  room,  met  with 
precisely  the  same  difficulty  that  I  have  pointed 
out.  And  how  did  they  surmount  it?  How  did 
they  dispose  of  it?  The  honorable  Senator  from 
Kentucky  states  to  us  that  the  remedy  is  non-in¬ 
tervention;  in  other  words,  do  nothing,  leave 
things  as  they  are,  in  statu  quo,  as  the  gentleman 
suggests.  I  suppose,  sir,  that  if  that  learned  com¬ 
mittee  had  discovered  any  ground  of  compromise; 
if  they  had  found  any  intermediate  station  between 
these  two  points  on  which  they  could  place  them¬ 
selves,  and  harmonize,  and  reconcile  this  matter, 
they  would  have  given  us  that;  bat  they  must 
have  met  with  the  same  difficulty  which  has  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  my  mind,  and  they  appear  to  be 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  reaching  the  conclusion 
that  non-intervention  is  the  only  remedy  that  they 
can  suggest  to  Congress  upon  this  subject. 

And  what,  sir,  is  the  effect  of  non-intervention  ? 
Why,  l  believe  it  leaves  this  whole  thing  un¬ 
touched  and  unsettled,  to  stand,  if  it  can  so  stand, 
upon  the  law  as  it  is — upon  the  law  as  it  exists  in 
these  territories.  And  what  is  that  law  ?  Let  us 
understand  what  we  vote  about,  if  we  vote  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  law  as  it  is. 

The  honorable  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Thirteen — and  no  one  can  respect  his  opinion 
more  than  I  do,  and  have  been  accustomed  to  do 
all  my  life — hasan  opinion  upon  this  subject  which 
is  entitled  to  great  deference  and  respect.  Other 
Senators  have  opinions  which  coincide  with  him. 
These  opinions  are,  that  the  laws  in  these  territo¬ 
ries  are  such  that  slavery  cannot  be  sustained 
there — that  they  are  free,  and  that  they  must  re¬ 
main  free. 

But,  sir,  do  I  not  see  precisely  opposite  opinions 
expressed  by  Senators  of  equal  distinction — by 
learned  professional  gentlemen  in  this  Chamber  of 
the  highest  respectability,  who  hav@ occupied  high 
judicial  stations?  Their  opinion  is,  that  if  things 
are  left  as  they  are,  slavery  will  go  there.  These 
opinions,  then,  stand  opposed  to  each  other,  and 
each  is  sustained  by  gentlemen  ofgreat  learning  and 
of  great  respectability.  In  this  state  of  things,  my 
honorable  friend  from  Connecticut,  [Mr.  Baldwin  ,] 
being  able  to  satisfy  himself  what  construction  not 
this  law  will  receive  in  the  courts,  a  few  days  ago 
proposed  to  make  it  plain.  He  offered  an  explan¬ 
atory  amendment;  and  how  was  it  received? 
There  was  a  cry  immediately,  “That  is  the  Wil- 
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mot  proviso  in  disguise.”  This  was  elicited  by  a 
simple  attempt  to  say ,  by  an  explanation,  that  the 
present  law  does  exclude  slavery,  which  coin¬ 
cides  exactly  with  the  opinion  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  When  this  amendment  was  so 
offered,  an  honorable  Senator  rose  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Chamber,  and  said  that  he  believed,  from 
the  manner  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut,  that  the  gentleman  was  serious,  and  be¬ 
lieving  that,  he  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  which  had  been  submitted.  There¬ 
upon  another  gentleman  rose  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Chamber,  and  begged  that  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  might  be  withdrawn,  that  the 
Senate  might  stamp  upon  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  the  reprobation  which 
it  deserved.  Yes,  sir,  that  they  might  stamp  rep¬ 
robation  upon  an  attempt  to  show  what  the  law 
is  !  This  mystery  is  the  only  thing  which  recom¬ 
mends  the  bill,  tinder  such  circumstances,  I  am 
warned  that  1  cannot  safely  say  what  the  law  is, 
or  decide  the  question  whether  slavery  would  go 
into  this  territory  provided  this  non-intervention 
policy  is  carried  out.  If  it  were  certain  that  the 
law  excludes  slavery,  the  bill  would  fail  to  get 
much  support  which  it  now  commands;  if  it  were 
clear  that  it  admits  it,  then  the  bill  would  sink  by 
its  own  weight. 

But,  sir,  without  dwelling  upon  this  scheme  of 
non-intervention,  I  think  the  committee  have  failed 
to  carry  out  even  that  view  of  the  subject.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have  put  provisions  in  this  bill 
which  are  very  far  from  entitling  it  to  the  character 
of  a  bill  of  non-intervention.  They  have  denied  to 
the  people  of  the  territories  the  right  of  settling  this 
question  at  all.  The  bill  takes  from  the  people  of 
the  territory  the  power  of  legislating  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  slavery,  although  it  gives  them  a  Legisla¬ 
ture.  I  think  this  is  a  very  stringent  proposition, 
especially  when  w7e  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  for  some  years  it  has  been  contended  in 
this  Chamber  by  many  learned  and  able  Senators, 
that  the  people  of  the  territories  were  the  only 
proper  tribunal  to  decide  this  question.  And  I 
think  that  opinion  is  now  professedly  adhered  to 
by  many  who  will  vote  for  this  bill  with  this  pro¬ 
vision.  If  the  people  be  the  only  proper  tribunal 
to  decide  this  matter,  the  only  proper  forum  to 
which  it  should  be  referred ,  this  is  a  very  stringent 
measure  on  the  part  of  Congress,  which  denies 
to  them  that  right,  and  which  retains  in  Congress 
the  whole  legislative  powder  upon  that  subject.  In 
such  a  state  of  facts,  I  might  well  ask,  how7  can  a 
bill,  with  provisions  like  this,  stop  agitation  and 
discussion — a  bill  denying  to  the  people  of  the  ter¬ 
ritories  the  right  to  settle  this  question,  and  in 
other  respects  doing  nothing,  except  that  it  reserves 
the  whole  power  to  Congress  to  manage  this  mat¬ 
ter  as  it  may  see  fit?  How  can  it  heal  the  bloody 
wounds  that  have  graced  the  tropes  and  figures  of 
speech  of  Senators?  How  can  it  tranquilize  the 
agitated  public?  How  calm  the  distracted  country? 
If  the  whole  subject  is  to  be  left  open  for  future 
discussion  and  future  struggle,  if  things  are  to  be 
left  in  slatu  q\u>,  what  is  to  hinder  the  community 
from  agitating  the  question  hereafter;  w’hat  ten¬ 
dency  w  ill  such  a  measure  have  to  tranquilize  the 
public  mind  and  put  a  stop  to  the  agitation  which 
exists?  I  see  nothing  in  this  measure  which,  in 
my  judgment,  renders  it  at  all  probable  that  it  will 
put  a  stop  to  the  discussion  in  the  press,  or  shut 
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the  mouths  of  the  people  on  this  subject.  The 
door  is  left  open,  and  left  open  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  question  will  be  discussed  hereafter,  and 
agitation  go  on  as  heretofore.  All  you  gain,  all 
you  accomplish  by  this  bill  is  to  give  territorial 
governments  to  these  territories  without  the  ordi¬ 
nance.  It  does  not  settle  this  question.  It  leaves  it 
where  it  w7as.  It  leaves  it  open  to  future  discussion, 
but  gets  rid  of  the  prohibition  of  slavery.  Now,  I 
take  leave  to  say,  that  if  you  would  have  a  com¬ 
promise,  in  the  first  place  you  must  have  a  subject 
that  is  capable  of  being  compromised.  In  the  next 
place,  you  must  have  parties  that  are  competent  to 
enter  into  a  compromise.  And,  lastly,  you  must 
have  parties  who  can  and  will  be  bound  by  the 
compromise  when  it  is  made.  I  ask,  has  this  bill 
any  of  these  elements  in  it?  I  say,  I  see  in  it  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  kind  which  recommends  it  to  favor. 

This  compromise,  I  confess,  seems  to  me,  so 
far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  to  have  been 
rather  a  one-sided  matter,  than  a  liberal  view  har¬ 
monizing  different  opinions.  I  do  not  complain  of 
it  as  such;  I  only  speak  of  its  character  as  it  has 
been  developed.  This  proceeding  has  been  some¬ 
what  one-sided  from  beginning  to  end.  Those 
who  have  not  chosen  to  acquiesce  in  it  are  called 
extremists,  as  if  they  were  men  who  have  little 
judgment  and  less  understanding,  andw7ho  know 
little  of  their  duties  here.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  purpose,  there  has  been  little  of  the  ur¬ 
banity  that  usually  characterizes  a  conciliatory 
spirit.  The  raising  of  this  committee  showrs  a 
little  w?hat  the  temper  of  the  Senate  is.  This  mat¬ 
ter  had  been  very  long  under  discussion;  it  had 
been  considered  very  ably  and  fully  before  we 
reached  this  ooint  of  raising  the  committee.  And, 
w’hen  it  was  ordered,  how7  many  votes  were  given 
for  the  gentlemen  composing  it,  out  of  the  sixty 
which  belong  to  this  body?  They  wrere  carried  in 
by  a  naked  majority.  The  records,  I  believe, 
w7 ill  show  that  fact.  All  the  world  knows  that 
the  slave  territory  of  this  country  contains  but  a 
minority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country — but 
about  one-third  of  the  free  population.  And  yet, 
when  we  come  to  make  up  the  committee,  the 
friends  of  compromise,  being  left  to  their  own  w7ay 
to  take  whom  they  pleased,  put  seven — a  majority 
of  the  whole — from  the  slave  States  upon  the  com¬ 
mittee,  to  compromise  a  question  which  divides 
the  country , and  which  is  sectional  in  its  character. 
And  then,  who  compose  the  committee?  I  say 
with  great  respect — and  I  mention  it  only  as  a 
fact — that  most  of  the  members  of  that  committee 
were  selected  because  their  opinions  w;ere  known 
to  be  favorable  to  the  w’ishes  of  the  southern  coun¬ 
try.  There  are  doubtless  some  exceptions,  but 
the  most  of  them  were  manifestly  selected  for  that 
reason.  The  committee,  though  made  up  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  highest  respectability,  and,  if  you 
please,  the  leaders  of  the  Senate,  was  notan  expo¬ 
nent  of  the  opinions  prevalent  in  that  body,  but 
were  raised  by  a  bare  majority  to  accomplish  a 
fixed  object. 

And  what  element  of  compromise  is  there  in 
this  measure,  formed  by  a  committee  raised  in  that 
manner,  and  substantially  the  exponent  of  but  one 
of  the  parties?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  contains 
concessions  on  but  one  side,  and  that  does  not 
amount  to  compromise.  The  bill,  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceeding,  in  my  judgment,  aims  at  but  one  thing. 
It  aims  to  get  rid  of  the  ordinance  of  ’87.  That 
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is  the  purpose;  that  is  the  object,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  comprehend  it.  That  is  the  body  and  soul, 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  bill.  Take  that 
away,  and  there  is  nothing  remaining.  I  will  take 
leave  here  to  read  a  single  paragraph  from  the  or¬ 
gan  of  the  last  Administration  upon  this  point, 
which  shows  what  the  editors  esteem  to  be  im¬ 
portant  in  this  contest.  The  Union  says: 

“  T?.s  ultra  southern  opponents  clamor  vehemently  asrarnst 
it.  They  contend  that  the  South  obtains  nothing  by  it. 
Nothing  !  Why,  what  have  we  been  principally  contending 
against  tor  the  last  three  years?  Against  that  detestable 
Wilmot  proviso,  which  has  alarmed  and  agitated  the  whole 
southern  country,  and  which  they  have  so  ju-tly  and  in¬ 
dignantly  denounced,  as  destroying  the  equality  of  the 
sovereign  States,  and  as  hostile  to  the  rights  of  the  whole 
South.” 

It  seems,  then,  that  I  am  not  alone  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  exclusion  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  is 
a  paramount  matter.  But  the  committee  pursue 
this  subject  a  little  further.  They  state  a  some¬ 
what  extraordinary  fact,  and  that  is,  that  this 
Wil  mot  proviso  or  ordinance  of  1787  is  an  ab¬ 
straction.  They  offer,  I  admit,  a  reason  which 
seems  plausible  in  support  of  the  opinion  which 
they  entertain,  but  it  is  more  plausible  than  sound, 
as  1  shall  presently  show,  when  I  come  to  notice 
it.  They  say  that  this  ancient  ordinance  of  1787, 
which  has  done  its  work,  wherever  it  has  been 
applied,  so  faithfully  and  so  effectually,  is  an  ab¬ 
straction. 

Mr.  CLAY.  The  committee  did  not  speak  thus 
of  the  ordinance  of  1787. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir.  But  they  spoke  so  of 
the  Wilmot  proviso,  which  is  the  same  thing  ver¬ 
batim.  The  Wilmot  proviso  is  merely  a  copy  of 
the  ordinance  of  1787.  It  is  nothing  else.  Well, 
what  is  an  abstraction?  In  politics,  a  theoretic 
idea,  a  speculative  opinion,  a  shadow,  a  thing  of 
no  importance  practically.  This  good  old  ordi¬ 
nance  which  was  applied  to  the  Northwest  Terri¬ 
tory,  and  which  has  answered  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  designed,  wherever  it  has  been  ap¬ 
plied,  is  pronounced  to  be  an  abstraction.  I  might 
add  that  this  ordinance,  although  deemed  an  ab¬ 
straction  at  this  day,  received  the  unanimous  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  old  Congress  at  the  time  it  passed. 
It  received  then  and  afterwards  the  support  and 
approbation  of  great  men  in  and  out  of  that  body. 
The  principles  it  contained  had  the  sanction  of 
such  great  names  in  the  slave  States  as  Washing¬ 
ton,  as  Jefferson,  as  Henry,  as  William  Pinkney, 
and  many  others.  I  might  add,  that  those  were 
days  when  a  different  view  was  taken  of  slavery 
from  that  which  now  prevails.  It  was  then  con¬ 
sidered  a  moral  evil. 

But  I  might  stop  and  ask,  if  this  be  an  abstrac¬ 
tion,  how  it  should  happen  that  southern  gentle¬ 
men,  of  great  respectability,  of  great  intellectual 
gifts  and  experience  as  statesmen,  should  meet  in 
this  Chamber,  some  two  years  ago,  and  address 
the  people  of  that  portion  of  the  country  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  document,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  sentiments  which  were  then 
prevailing  in  Congress,  and  to  excite  their  alarm 
and  their  apprehension  because  of  the  peril  and 
the  danger  which  would  grow  out  of  the  adoption 
of  that  same  abstraction  by  Congress?  And  now, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  ask,  also,  how  it  should 
happen  that  this  address,  and  the  other  means 
which  were  employed  to  excite  alarm  and  appre¬ 
hension,  should  have  created  such  a  strong  sense 


of  peril  that  nearly  every  State  Legislature  in  the 
southern  country  have  had  this  subject  under 
their  consideration  ?  I  believp  all  those  that  have 
met  since  the  address  was  delivered  have  taken 
this  subject  up,  gravely  responded  to,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  their  opinions  upon  it.  And,  so  far  as  I 
know,  they  are  one  and  all  hostile  to  this  proviso. 

One  of  the  States  of  the  South  has  seen  fit  to 
resolve  that  if  California,  with  a  provison  in  her 
Constitution  couched  in  the  language  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance  prohibiting  slavery,  should  be  received  as  a 
State  into  the  Union,  it  would  be  an  agressive  act 
against  the  rights  of  the  South.  I  think  that  in 
the  debate  of  this  very  day  a  paper  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion  has  been  read.  At  any  rate,  it  has  been  in 
the  public  papers.  Another  State  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  Governor,  in  the  contingency  of  the 
adoption  of  this  Wilmot  proviso  by  Congress,  to 
call  the  State  Legislature  together  to  take  so  grave 
a  matter  into  their  consideration,  and  to  deal  with 
it  as  becomes  a  State.  These  same  Legislatures 
also  provided  for  the  assembling  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  which  has  been  recently  held  at  Nashville. 
That  Convention  has  assembled,  and  it  has  had 
this  subject  especially  under  its  consideration,  and 
evidently  considers  the  expulsion  of  the  ordinance 
from  Congress  as  paramount  to  all  other  consider¬ 
ations. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  how  does  it  happen, 
if  this  be  an  abstraction,  a  mere  theoretical  idea, 
that  we  have  been  debating  it  here  six  or  seven 
months,  and  doing  nothing  else  ?  How  is  it  that 
an  abstraction  clogs  the  wheels  of  Government, 
and  puts  a  stop  to  the  business  of  the  country  ? 
All  I  have  to  say  on  this  point  is  comprised  in  a 
very  brief  remark.  If  it  be  an  abstraction,  it  has 
done  its  work  very  effectually  wherever  it  has 
been  interposed;  it  has  answered  the  purpose  de¬ 
signed  for  it.  And,  except  for  consistency,  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  consideration  with  me  what  name 
you  give  it,  provided  it  accomplishes  the  object  in 
view. 

This  brings  me  to  another  consideration.  It  is 
said  that  there  is  a  law  of  nature  which  precludes 
slavery  from  entering  these  territories  just  as  ef¬ 
fectually  as  it  could  be  done  by  legislation.  If  I 
could  entertain  the  belief  that  this  view  was  well 
founded,  I  would  be  one  of  the  last  persons  to  in¬ 
terpose  any  objection  whatever, because  that  would 
supersede  the  occasion  of  all  regulations  on  the 
subject.  If  the  law  of  nature  is  effectual  in  regard 
to  this  subject,  that  is  all  I  desire — all  I  ask;  I  can 
expect  to  obtain  nothing  more  by  any  enactment 
which  may  be  made.  But,  after  bestowing  the 
greatest  care  and  attention  upon  this  subject,  I  am 
obliged,  in  candor,  to  confess  that  I  am  unable  to 
bring  my  mind  to  that  conclusion.  I  know  that  it 
is  sustained  by  very  great  names — names  for 
which  we  all  feel  deference  and  great  respect.  I 
find,  on  referring  to  the  annual  message  of  the  late 
President,  in  1848,  that  this  doctrine  was  there 
substantially,  nay,  fully  advanced,  though  per¬ 
haps  not  quite  to  the  same  extent  to  which  it 
has  since  been  carried.  I  have  seen  the  opinions 
of  other  gentlemen  of  equal  respectability,  who 
occupied  high  places  in  the  last  Administration, 
and  also  the  opinions  which  have  been  advanced 
in  this  Chamber  and  out  of  it  by  others.  If  I 
could  bring  my  judgment  to  sanction  that  view  of 
the  subject,  I  should  be  most  happy  to  do  so,  as  it 
would  relieve  me  from  all  embarrassment.  But  I 
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am  constrained,  after  bestowing  upon  it  the  most  j 
careful  consideration,  to  adopt  another  conclusion. 

It  is  said  that  slavery  goes  only  where  there  is  a 
demand  for  slave  labor.  Now,  I  would  like  to 
know  where  the  place  inhabited  by  men  is  in 
which  there  is  not  occasion  for  labor,  and  such  la¬ 
bor  as  slaves  perform?  Slave  labor  may,  in  some 
things,  be  an  unprofitable  labor  to  employ.  But 
we  find  slavery  scattered  throughout  the  world. 
The  history  of  mankind  shows,  beyond  ail  ques¬ 
tion,  that  it  has  existed  in  all  ages,  in  all  countries, 
in  all  climates,  and  upon  all  kinds  of  soil.  That 
may  be  said  substantially  at  this  day.  It  may  be 
maintained  as  an  historical  truth.  And  whoever 
turns  his  attention  to  the  history  of  mankind  will 
find  that  no  peculiarity  of  climate  is  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  slavery.  Nor  is  any  particu¬ 
lar  product  necessary  to  give  to  it  support.  You 
find  it  in  Delaware  and  Texas,  you  find  it  in  Ma¬ 
ryland  and  in  Louisiana,  you  find  it  in  Mis¬ 
souri  and  in  South  Carolina,  in  Kentucky,  in 
Georgia,  and  in  Alabama.  Every  gentleman  who 
hears  me  knows  very  well  that  there  is  a  great 
diversity  of  pursuits  and  occupations  in  these  slave 
States,  as  well  as  of  climate  and  production.  But 
slavery  was  formerly  spread  over  nearly  every 
State  in  New  England — over  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  It  existed  there,  and  how  long  has  it 
taken  to  uproot  it  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut?  I  do  not  know 
whether  at  this  day  it  is  entirely  extinct  in  those 
States. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  It  is  altogether  extinct  in 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  The  gentleman  says  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  extinct  in  Connecticut.  But  it  is  a  late 
thing.  It  has  taken  nearly  half  a  century  to  wear 
it  out  of  those  States,  although  the  pursuits,  the 
products,  the  population,  and  the  business  of  the 
country  might  be  supposed  to  be  about  as  unfavor¬ 
able  to  the  maintenance  of  slavery  as  any  spot 
which  you  could  well  select. 

Now,  it  is  said  that  slavery  will  probably  never 
go  into  these  territories.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  repeat  the  arguments  of  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  this  Chamber  upon  this  subject;  but  I  may 
say,  this  discussion  is  proof  of  an  earnest  diversity 
of  opinion  upon  it.  This  law  of  nature — the  idea 
that  slavery  cannot  exist — is  repelled  by  southern 
gentlemen;  and  it  must  be  perceived,  that  these 
gentlemen  could  have  no  occasion  or  motive  to 
prosecute  their  objections  to  this  bill,  if  this  law  of 
nature  exists.  And  yet,  we  see  them  earnestly 
pursuing  their  object;  and,  in  pursuing  it,  they  de¬ 
clare  distinctly — and  one  has  said  so  to-day,  upon 
this  floor — that  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why 
slavery  should  not  enter  into  this  territory.  So  it 
was  said  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Virginia,  I 
[Mr.  Mason,]  some  time  ago,  that  he  neither  saw 
nor  was  able  to  comprehend  any  reason  why 
slavery  should  not  enter  into  these  territories,  and 
why  it  should  not  be  profitably  employed  there. 

I,  sir,  can  see  oneway  in  which  it  may  enter 
New  Mexico.  There  is  no  doubt  that  cotton  is 
produced  in  limited  quantities  there  now,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Colorado  is  said  to  be  a  place  of  great 
promise  in  this  respect.  But,  though  no  cotton 
should  be  raised,  yet  slavery  may  find  its  way  and 
be  maintained  by  profits  growing  out  of  the  traffic. 

I  do  not  say  it  will;  but  it  may  assume  this  form, 
which  1  consider  the  most  objectionable  of  all  forms,  i 


Then  it  is  enough  for  me  to  say,  that  with  these 
facts  before  me;  with  the  opinions  of  gentlemen 
of  much  larger  experience  than  I  have  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  great  con¬ 
sideration;  it  is  enough  for  me  to  say,  that  it  leaves 
the  question  unsettled.  It  leaves  it  uncertain,  to 
say  the  least,  whether  slavery  will  or  will  not  go 
into  the  new  territories. 77 But,  sir,  I  cannot  say 
that  I  feel  any  serious  doubt  on  this  point.  The 
history  of  the  world  proves  that  slavery  goes 
wherever  it  is  tolerated.  It  existed  in  the  high¬ 
lands  of  Scotland,  and  now  exists  in  the  frozen 
regions  of  Russia.  I  think,  moreover,  the  old 
Congress  so  considered  the  matter  when  it  passed 
the  ordinance  of  1787.  That  Congress  gives  us 
the  best  evidence  that  it  had  no  faith  in  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  any  law  of  nature  which  would  exclude 
slavery  from  any  part  of  the  Northwestern  Terri¬ 
tory. 

Mr.  Davis  here  gave  way  for  an  adjournment. 

'Saturday,  June  29, 1850. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  gave  way  last  evening  for  a  motion  to  ad¬ 
journ,  I  iiad  noticed,  in  the  first  place,  two  reasons 
which  had  been  urged  upon  our  consideration  why 
we  should  discard  the  ordinance  of  1787 — the  first 
of  which  was,  that  it  is  an  abstraction;  and  the 
second,  that  the  laws  of  nature  effectually  inhib¬ 
ited  slavery  from  going  into  the  territory.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  I  took  the  same  view- 
in  regard  to  this  matter  that  other  gentlemen  take, 
I  should  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  I  was  about 
to  add,  that  there  was  another  reason,  more  plaus¬ 
ible  in  its  character,  and,  I  think,  more  plausible 
than  sound,  offered  to  prove  that  this  ordinance  is 
an  abstraction;  and,  as  I  suggested  yesterday,  I 
will  now  state  the  position. 

The  view  taken  is  this:  that  when  a  territory 
becomes  a  State,  it  therf  acquires  power  to  decide, 
at  its  own  discretion,  the  question  whether  slavery 
shall  exist  in  it  or  not.  The  State  may  admit  it 
or  prohibit  it,  it  is  said.  The  deduction  made  is, 
that  the  labors  of  Congress,  prohibiting  that  in  a 
territory  which  that  territory  could  adopt  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  became  a  State,  would  be  a  work  of  super¬ 
erogation.  In  regard  to  this,  there  is  a  word  to 
be  said.  I  hold  that  we  ought  to  be  instructed  by 
history  in  this  matter.  History  is  said  to  teach 
us  by  example,  and  we  have  examples  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  The  ordinance  of  1787  was  applied  to  the 
whole  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and  the 
v/hole  Northwestern  Territory  has  since  been  or¬ 
ganized  into  States.  There  are  now  five  States  of 
this  Union  from  that  territory,  and  they  are  all 
free  States.  Sir,  the  question  whether  slavery  will 
or  will  not  exist  in  a  State,  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  depend  upon  the  powers  which  it  may  exercise 
after  it  becomes  a  State.  One  of  these  States,  I 
believe,  made  an  attempt  to  introduce  slavery,  but 
the  public  voice  decided  against  it.  Now,  without 
questioning  the  right  and  power  of  a  State  so  to 
do — for  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  that  question 
at  all,  but,  for  the  purposes  of  argument,  I  con¬ 
cede  the  right — I  contend  that  all  history  and  all 
example  shows  us  very  clearly,  that  as  a  State  be¬ 
gins  to  settle,  and  continues  to  settle,  during  its 
territorial  existence,  so  will  be  its  destiny  during 
its  existence  as  a  State.  In  other  words,  if  it 
begins  to  settle  with  a  free  population,  and  con¬ 
tinues  so,  it  will  go  on  and  be  free  as  a  State;  and, 
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on  the  other  hand,  the  converse  of  this  proposition 
is  equally  true,  that  if,  in  the  territorial  govern¬ 
ments,  the  settlement  commences  with  slavery, 
and  during  the  territorial  existence  slavery  is 
tolerated,  whenever  it  comes  into  the  Union  it  will 
come  in  a  slave  State.  I  believe  all  our  history  on 
this  point  shows  this  position  to  be  undoubted, 
that  every  new  State  which,  in  its  antecedent 
stages,  adopted  slavery,  has  continued  it;  and 
every  such  State  continues  to  be  a  slave  State. 
Well,  then,  I  think  southern  gentlemen  may  very 
well  plant  themselves  on  the  ground  which  they 
assume.  They  are  perfectly  secure  upon  it.  Their 
ground  is:  “Let  it  alone.  Leave  the  matter  un¬ 
touched.  Only  give  slavery  permission  to  enter 
the  territory.  Leave  the  option  free,  and  that  is 
all  which  is  desired.”  I  think  they  are  right,  if 
their  purpose  be,  as  it  is,  to  extend  slavery.  All 
history  shows,  that  such  a  course  would  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  slavery  would  be  found  wherever  it  is 
permitted  to  go.  There  is  also  another  reason 
why.a  territory  in  which  slavery  exists  will  be  a 
slave  State.  When  a  State  comes  into  the  Union, 
it  is  a  new  Government,  weak  in  resources,  and  it 
is  out  of  its  power  to  uproot  slavery;  because,  if 
the  slaves  are  emancipated,  it  follows,  of  course, 
that  they  must  be  paid  for;  and  it  is  out  of  the 
power  of  a  new  State  to  comply,  even  if  disposed 
so  to  do.  It  cannot  be  done.  And,  therefore,  if 
this  doctrine  is  carried  out,  and  slavery  may  go 
into  a  territory,  every  territory  will  necessarily 
become  a  slave  State.  This  is  a  doctrine  that  may 
well  satisfy  all  the  desires  of  the  South. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Will  the  Senator  pardon  me  for 
putting  a  single  question  to  him  ?  It  is  this  :  Not 
what  is  the  opinion  of  A  or  B,  but  w'hat  is  the 
Senator’s  own  opinion  about  the  state  of  the  law 
in  New  Mexico  and  Utah  as  to  the  right  to  carry 
slaves  there  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  That  question  seems  not  very 
pertinent  to  the  matter  which  I  am  now  consider¬ 
ing,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  my  im¬ 
pressions  coincide  with  those  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  that  the  law  excludes  slavery;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  do  not  set  up  my  own  opinion  as 
conclusive  against  the  opinions  of  very  distin¬ 
guished  members  in  this  body.  It  is  enough  to 
warn  me  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  so  to  do, 
when  I  see  learned  and  wise  men  assume  a  differ¬ 
ent  position,  and  declare  their  judgment  to  be  that 
slavery  is  not  excluded  by  the  laws  as  they  are. 

Then  all  I  say  is^  that  as  a  State  begins,  so  its 
destiny  on  this  point  will  be  settled;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  when  we  set  up  the  doctrine  that  because  a 
State  has  this  power  to  decide  for  itself,  it  makes 
the  ordinance  of  1787  an  abstraction.  I  hold  it  to 
be  a  great  mistake,  and  to  be  controverted  by  the 
history  of  the  country. 

1  spoke  also  of  the  law  of  Nature.  I  have 
nothing  to  subjoin  to  that  part  of  the  argument. 
But  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  this,  that  if  either 
of  these  points  can  be  made  out  satisfactorily,  so 
as  to  bring  conviction  to  the  mind,  we  are  now 
engaged  in  the  most  senseless  controversy  that 
ever  existed.  We  are  contending  about  a  mere 
shadow,  and  the  contention  is  unworthy  of  us.  If 
the  ordinance  is  an  abstraction,  it  is  wholly  unim¬ 
portant  to  all  the  parties  contending  here.  So  it  is 
with  regard  to  the  law  of  Nature.  If  there  is  a 
law  of  Nature  which  constitutes  an  insuperable 
barrier,  the  contest  is  entirely  senseless;  there  is 


neither  judgment  nor  wisdom  in  it,  because  no  one 
believes  that  southern  gentlemen  will  send  slaves 
where  they  cannot  exist.  Satisfy  them  that  such 
a  barrier  does  exist,  and  they  will  make  no  attempt 
to  pass  it.  Legal  provisions  restraining  slavery 
would,  under  such  circumstances,  be  equally  un¬ 
important;  for  a  perfect  natural  barrier,  which 
cannot  be  passed,  is  more  effectual  than  any  hu¬ 
man  law. 

The  only  deduction  that  I  shall  make,  after 
having  heard  these  questions  discussed  by  gentle¬ 
men  for  six  or  seven  months,  and  seen  the  subject 
occupy  the  whole  attention  of  Congress,  blocking 
and  obstructing  all  other  business,  is  this:  there  is 
no  faith  in  these  arguments;  that  gentlemen  do  not 
rely  upon  them;  that  they  do  not  feel  as  if  they 
could  depend  upon  them  at  all.  If  it  were 
otherwise  the  contest  would  long  since  have  been 
ended. 

Then,  for  these  reasons,  I  think  that  the  com¬ 
promise,  so  far  as  it  regards  this  particular  point, 
the  introduction  or  exclusion  of  slavery,  is  wholly 
inadequate  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  de¬ 
signed.  It  leaves  things  in  the  shape  of  an  experi¬ 
ment,  standing  upon  a  law,  the  character  of  which 
cannot  be  ascertained  to  the  satisfaction  of  any¬ 
body.  And  it  does  what  I  cannot  help  thinking 
is  strongly  objectionable;  it  leaves  this  question 
open  for  future  controversy  and  experiment,  to 
see  if  there  cannot  be  some  mode  devised  by  which 
slavery  can  be  introduced  into  this  territory.  That  v 
seems  to  be  a  fair  and  legitimate  conclusion;  to  be 
a  fair  and  just  inference  from  the  proposed  com¬ 
promise;  and  I,  for  one,  am  not  disposed  to  con¬ 
sider  that  a  settlement  which  settles  nothing,  and 
manifestly  is  notsatisfactory  either  North  or  South. 

There  is  another  thing  which  connects  itself  with 
the  question  of  compromise,  and  it  is  this.  There 
is  a  disputed  boundary  between  the  State  ofTexas 
and  New  Mexico.  That  is  certainly  a  matter  that 
might  be  compromised;  it  is  a  matter  suitable  for 
adjustment.  If  there  is  a  real,  actual,  and  sub¬ 
stantial  dispute  between  the  parties,  it  may  be  set¬ 
tled  in  this  particular  way,  or  in  one  of  a  diversity 
of  ways. 

Mr.  RUSK.  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
regards  New  Mexico  as  having  been  acquired  as 
a  political  community  under  the  treaty?  He 
seems  to  regard  the  controversy  as  between  New 
Mexico  and  Texas.  If  no  political  community 
came  in  under  the  treaty,  then  it  is  not  between 
New  Mexico  and  Texas,  but  between  the  United 
States  and  Texas. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  If  the  Senator  from  Texas  hod 
listened  to  me  for  a  moment  he  would  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  I  should  have  fallen  into  no  error  on 
this  point.  At  present  I  consider  New  Mexico  as 
a  territory  of  the  United  States,  under  the  care 
and  supervision  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
view  it  as  an  independent  political  community,  nor 
shall  I  treat  it  as  such  in  the  remarks  I  have  to 
make.  The  United  States,  when  the  cession  of 
this  territory  was  made,  acquired,  in  the  first  place, 
the  sovereignty,  the  right  of  governing.  That  was 
one  great  thing  which  passed  to  us,  and  was 
the  principal  thing  which  was  aimed  at.  The 
next  thing  was  the  public  property  which  was 
owned  by  the  Government  of  Mexico.  That  also 
passed  to  us.  But,  sir,  I  do  not  propose  to  enter 
at  this  time  upon  the  question  of  boundary.  It, 
in  and  of  itself,  is  a  subject  which  might  occupy 
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hours  in  introducing  and  arranging  the  evidence,  : 
and  I  have  neither  the  strength  nor  the  disposition  \ 
to  go  into  the  argument  which  appertains  to  this 
subject  at  this  time.  I  threw  out  some  of  my 
views  the  other  day,  and  referred  to  a  part  of  the 
evidence.  I  may  possibly,  when  the  blank  in  the 
bill  is  proposed  to  be  tilled,  take  some  notice  of  the 
subject.  But  I  wish  now  merely  to  say,  that  if 
there  is  anything  here  to  settle,  it  is  a  proper  sub¬ 
ject  for  compromise.  But  that  depends  on  the  fur¬ 
ther  question,  in  whom  is  the  title  ?  Texas  claims 
a  portion  of  the  territory  of  New  Mexico  which 
the  United  States  purchased  from  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  The  question  between  them  is,  where 
is  the  boundary?  Nowt,  the  committee  draw  a 
line  from  some  point  above  El  Paso,  at  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles,  and  carry  it  down  eastwardly  to 
where  the  one-hundredth  degree  of  longitude  in-  1 
tersects  the  Red  river,  this  degree  being  at  this 
point  the  old  boundary  of  the  United  States.  They 
propose  that  the  United  States  shall  have  all  north 
of  that  line,  by  paying  some  millions  of  dollars  to 
Texas,  and  giving  to  Texas  what  is  south  of  it. 
The  question,  then,  is  really,  how  far  has  Texas 
a  right  to  extend  her  boundary  westward  from  her 
original  western  limit,  the  river  Nueces?  She 
says  her  line  west  is  the  Rio  Grande.  Her  claim, 
thus  extended,  covers  the  territory  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  proposes  to  buy  of  her  for  a  consideration. 
The  question  is,  has  Texas  any  right  or  title  to 
New  Mexico,  which  lies  both  sides  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  from  El  Paso  to  its  source?  Did,  in  other 
words,  Texas  own  or  possess  any  part  of  New 
Mexico?  When  we  look  at  the  evidence  which 
accompanies  the  claim  of  Texas,  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  inadequate  to  support  the  title  to  any  part  or 
portion  of  the  territory  north  of  this  line  marked 
by  the  committee.  I  find  it  a  well-settled  propo¬ 
sition  that  Texas  never  had  possession  of  any  por¬ 
tion  of  this  territory.  We  have  the  declaration  of 
the  late  President  of  the  United  States,  over  and 
over  again,  thatTexas  never  had  possession.  And, 
not  only  so,  but  she  never  had  jurisdiction  over  1 
any  part  of  it;  she  never  asserted  any  practical 
right  to  govern  it,  until  since  we  entered  upon  this 
discussion;  and,  whatever  claims  she  might  have  i 
put  in  to  sovereignty,  she  never  exercised  it  in  any 
part  or  portion  of  it,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain;  nor  had  she  any  other  title  to  it  by  cession, 
or  in  any  other  way.  How,  the  question  is,  shall 
we  pay  a  large  sum  of  money,  millions,  to  Texas, 
for  that  which  we  know  now  belongs  to  us,  as  we 
have  the  title  deed,  and  have  paid  for  it?  Shall 
we  do  that?  I  do  not  know  but,  if  we  were  to  do 
that,  it  might  be  called  a  compromise.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  it  would  settle  the  line;  but  certainly  it  would 
be  a  very  extraordinary  compromise,  unless  Texas 
can  show  some  claim  to  this  territory,  if  we  pay  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  it;  for  she  would  acquire 
not  only  the  large  territory  which  she  claims  south 
of  that  line,  which  was  acquired  by  the  United 
States  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  but  the  money 
paid  for  the  territory  over  which  she  never  exer¬ 
cised  any  jurisdiction  or  had  any  right.  This  had 
better  be  called  a  gift  than  a  compromise  perhaps, 
or  a  purchase  of  peace.  Until  my  views  are  some¬ 
what  altered  from  what  they  are  at  present,  I  can¬ 
not  consistently  vote  to  give  Texas  this  large  sum 
of  money  for  territory  which  already  belongs  to 
the  United  States;  nor  can  I  be  the  advocate  of 
purchasing  peace. 


1  am  opposed  to  the  bill,  then,  as  I  have  sug¬ 
gested.  In  the  first  place,  I  contend  that  so  much 
of  it  as  relates  to  compromise  is  not  entitled  to  the 
character  it  assumes.  I  hold  that  it  has  nothing 
^  to  recommend  it,  unless  an  abandonment  of  the 
principles  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  is  a  recom¬ 
mendation,  as  the  bill  leaves  everything  else  open, 
professedly  in  statu  quo ,  to  be  struggled  for  here¬ 
after,  and  to  be  the  subject  of  contention  through¬ 
out  the  United  States. 

I  object  to  it  for  another  reason.  I  think  there 
is  a  wiser,  speedier,  and  a  better  way  of  settling 
this  controversy.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  addressed  us  with  great  force  and  emphasis 
on  this  subject,  and  he  has  challenged  a  compari¬ 
son  of  all  other  ways  with  his  mode  of  adjust¬ 
ment,  condemning  in  severe  if  not  harsh  terms 
the  course  of  the  President.  It  is  only  necessary, 
then,  that  I  should  deal  with  the  way  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  if  I  show  that  it  is  defective,  unaccept¬ 
able,  and  unlikely  to  produce  the  promised  results, 
then  Congress  should  vote  against  it.  Yet,  1  ad¬ 
mit,  this  troublesome  question  should  be  settled, 
if  it  can  be  done  honorably,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
done  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  country.  While 
I  say  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  admit  that  I  appre¬ 
hend  those  great  and  serious  calamities  which 
have  been  portrayed  on  many  occasions.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  there  is  a  greater  excitement  in 
the  Chambers  of  Congress  than  anywhere  else, 
and  that  the  public  mind  is,  in  the  main,  tranquil 
on  the  subject.  But  I  think  there  is  a  better  and 
a  more  speedy  mode  of  settling  this  question. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  asks 
what  we  would  do.  Sir,  I  am  a  very  humble  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  put  no  opinion  of  mine  against  his. 
I  have  not  that  presumption.  But  I  am  sent  here 
to  represent  a  portion  of  the  community,  and  no 
other  course  can  become  a  Senator  than  to  act 
according  to  his  judgment  and  his  convictions. 
Then,  acting  under  these  convictions,  I  would 
follow  out  substantially  the  suggestions  of  the 
Executive.  I  would,  in  the  first  place,  admit  Cal¬ 
ifornia  as  a  State  into  this  Union,  for  the  reasons 
which  I  assigned  yesterday,  and  which  have  been 
better  expressed  by  others.  This  would  end  the 
controversy  pro  tanto. 

Then  what  next  would  I  do?  If  I  could  follow 
my  inclination  it  would  be,  that  if  New  Mexico 
desires  a  territorial  government,  as  she  seemed 
to  some  months  ago,  though  that  is  questionable 
now,  I  would  give  her  one,  but  I  would  keep  her 
where  she  is.  If  she  is  free  from  slavery,  I  would 
put  in  a  provision  that  should  keep  her  so,  and  thus 
carry  out  the  principle  for  which  I  contend.  But 
at  the  same  time  I  am  obliged  to  admit  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  done  here,  without  some  change  of  opinion. 

I  therefore  consider  that  plan  hopeless.  What 
next  would  I  do?  If  this  could  not  be  done,  I 
would  do  what  under  other  circumstances  I  might 
hesitate  to  adopt,  without  more  complete  informa- 


would  pass  a  bill  authorizing  New  Mexico  to 
form  a  State  government  and  present  her  consti¬ 
tution  here,  and  let  that  question  be  settled  for¬ 
ever  by  her  admission  into  the  Union.  I  would  go 
to  that  authority  which  is  so  much  respected 
by  gentlemen,  the  local  inhabitants,  and  let  them 
frame  a  constitution  and  produce  it  here;  let  them 
1  settle  the  question  whether  slavery  shall  or  shall 
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rot  be  among  them.  But  that  may  be  hopeless 
also.  I  suppose  no  such  bill  can  go  through  Con¬ 
gress,  and  most  likely  the  reason  why  it  cannot 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  would  at  once  and  forever 
settle  controversy.  Then  the  question  arises, 
what  is  the  next  best  thing  that  can  be  done?  I 
am  free  to  say  that  1  have  no  doubt  on  that  point. 
I  say,  then,  let  her  follow  the  example  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  provided  she  feels  that  her  Government  has 
been  what  it  has  been  represented  here,  a  military 
despotism.  This  is  an  easy  mode  of  escape  from 
such  troubles.  Let  her  frame  a  State  constitution 
and  present  herself  for  admission.  While  I  say 
this,  although  I  have  heard  much  denunciation  of 
this  government,  which  is  called  military,  I  believe 
no  gentleman,  here  or  elsewhere,  has  ventured  to 
say  that  it  is  not  justly  administered,  or  has  ven¬ 
tured  to  say  that  it  oppresses  any  citizen  or  does 
any  wrong  to  the  people.  It  has  got  a  bad  name,  a 
military  name,  that  is  all. 

A  discussion  was  waked  up  this  morning  on 
this  subject,  denunciatory  in  its  character,  because 
an  officer,  called  a  civil  and  military  governor,  had 
ventured  to  summon  the  people  of  New  Mexico, 
at  their  own  request,  to  meet  for  the  purpose  which 
has  been  mentioned;  that  is,  to  form  a  constitu¬ 
tion.  This  was  spoken  of  as  being  an  atrocious, 
unparalleled  act;  an  act  of  usurpation,  and  one 
that  ought  to  meet  the  condemnation  of  Congress, 
and  which  required  that  some  law  should  be  passed 
making  it  highly  penal  as  a  crime.  Did  not  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Cass]  know  that 
exactly  such  a  government  did  exist  here  antece¬ 
dent  to  the  treaty  of  Hidalgo,  and  subsequent  to 
the  treaty,  down  to  the  time  when  this  Adminis¬ 
tration  came  into  office;  and  did  not  he  approve  it, 
and  did  not  other  gentlemen  approve  it,  because 
the  alternative  was  this  or  none?  Why,  if  I  un¬ 
derstand  it,  the  government  that  exists  there,  ex¬ 
ists  under  the  orders  of  the  last  Administration, 
having  undergone  no  change.  Nothing  new  has 
been  done.  It  goes  on  just  as  it  was  found;  it  was 
then  deemed  necessary,  and  why  does  it  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  so,  as  Congress  has  provided  no  gov¬ 
ernment?  Their  governor  is  a  military  or  civil 
governor.  He  combines  both  elements  in  his  char¬ 
acter.  I  think  that  will  be  found  to  be  so.  1  have 
had  no  opportunity  to  refer  to  authority,  as  this 
question  sprung  up  suddenly,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
it  will  turn  out  to  be  so.  1  am  not  commenting 
upon  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  summoning 
a  convention,  nor  about  the  propriety  or  the  im¬ 
propriety  of  the  authority  which  this  official  is  said 
to  have  exercised.  I  purposely  pass  over  that,  and 
will,  after  seeing  the  facts,  make  up  my  opinion, 
though  I  have  little  doubt  the  chief  cause  of  alarm 
is,  that  matters  are  in  a  train  to  bring  this  contro¬ 
versy  to  an  issue — to  settle  and  finish  it.  Time 
will  probably  prove  this  to  be  the  only  outrage, 
the  only  crime  which  has  been  perpetrated. 

What  are  the  objections  to  permitting  New 
Mexico  to  form  a  constitution  and  come  into  this 
Union  as  a  State  ?  The  first  objection — and  it  was 
started  again  this  morning  as  if  it  were  a  new 
thing — is,  that  she  has  an  unsettled  boundary  be¬ 
tween  her  and  Texas,  and  the  extent  of  her  terri¬ 
tory  depends  upon  the  adjustment  of  this  vexed 
question.  What  if  she  has  such  a  boundary;  is 
that  an  insuperable  difficulty,  or  is  it  without  pre¬ 
cedent?  Where  was  this  same  boundary  question 
when  Texas  was  admitted  into  the  Union?  Does 


not  the  honorable  Senator  from  Texas  know  that 
when  the  resolutions  of  annexation  were  passed 
this  very  dispute  existed  between  Texas  and  a 
foreign  country  ?  That  then  it  constituted  no  ob¬ 
stacle,  although  it  promised  to  involve  us  in  a  war  ? 
Surrounded  as  it  was  with  impending  perils,  these 
circumstances  constituted  no  insurmountable  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  admission  of  Texas.  She  was  ad¬ 
mitted  with  all  the  consequences  which  it  was 
known  would  follow  upon  a  step  of  that  sort;  and, 
sir,  the  resolutions  themselves  provided  for  the 
adjustment  of  that  very  question,  and  it  was  set¬ 
tled  we  all  know  how.  Now,  it  is  said,  forsooth, 
that  New  Mexico  must  stand  out  of  this  Union 
because  its  boundaries  are  unsettled.  Sir,  if  she 
stands  out  as  long  as  there  was  an  unsettled  bound¬ 
ary  between  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  she 
will  remain  outside  some  two  hundred  years. 

The  next  objection  is,  that  there  is  not  popula¬ 
tion  enough  in  this  territory  to  authorize  its  forma¬ 
tion  into  a  State.  Sir,  1  am  not  aware  that  any 
particular  number  of  people  of  any  kind  is  re¬ 
quired  in  order  to  entitle  a  territory  to  admission 
as  a  State.  Whenever  Congress  has  admitted 
States  into  the  Union,  it  has  gone  on  the  principle 
that,  if  there  was  a  general  fitness  and  propriety, 
under  existing  circumstances,  in  admitting  them, 
they  have  been  admitted.  Population,  I  know,  is 
one  of  the  elements;  and,  sir,  let  us  look  a  little 
into  the  condition  and  character  of  that  of  New 
Mexico.  I  have  seen  it  stated  within  a  few  days,  v 
by  the  delegate  from  that  territory,  who  seems  to 
be  an  intelligent  and  respectable  gentleman,  that 
there  were  at,  least  90,000  persons  under  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  New  Mexico.  This  number  is  made 
up  partly  of  Americans,  who  have  migrated 
thither,  whose  number  upon  the  admission  of  New 
Mexico  as  a  State  everybody  can  see  will  greatly 
increase.  It  is  made  up,  too,  of  persons  of  Span¬ 
ish  descent,  who  constitute  the  greater  portion. 
The  remainder  are  Pueblo  Indians.  These  Pueblo 
Indians,  I  believe,  amount  to  only  some  ten  or 
twelve  thousand.  They  are  estimated  at  that. 
They  are  called  by  some  gentlemen  semi-barbari¬ 
ans,  arid  declared  to  be  unfit  to  exercise  the  duties 
and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  civil  government.  Sir, 

I  heard  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Texas  the 
other  day  [Mr.  Rusk]  pass  a  high  eulogium  upon 
the  officer  who  has  been  inquiring  into  this  sub¬ 
ject,  speaking  of  him  as  a  very  intelligent  and  reli¬ 
able  man.  I  remember  reading  several  letters  of 
this  Mr.  Calhoun  to  the  War  Department,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  these  Pueblo  Indians.  He 
says  that  they  are  an  inoffensive  people,  owning 
large  tracts  of  land,  and  possessing  extensive 
herds  and  flocks,  and  that  they  are  worthy,  and, 
as  he  thinks,  capable  of  exercising  the  elective 
franchise,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  made  voters. 
That  is  what  is  said  in  the  official  letters.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  shakes  his  head;  but  I 
think  he  will  find  upon  inquiry  that  it  is  so;  and 
he,  the  Indian  commissioner,  says,  in  addition, 
that  there  is  not  a  better  population  in  New  Mex¬ 
ico  than  these  Pueblo  Indians.  Then,  sir,  I  hold 
that  if  they  are  fit  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise 
for  one  purpose,  they  are  fit  to  exercise  it  for 
another. 

But,  sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  upon  these 
points.  The  committee  propose  to  invest  this  ter¬ 
ritory  with  a  territorial  government.  What  sort 
of  a  government  is  that?  It  is  to  consist  of  a 
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Council,  which  is  to  be  a  legislative  body,  and 
a  House  of  Representatives.  And  what  is  this 
legislative  body  to  do  when  it  comes  together? 
It  is  to  make  laws  for  the  territory,  holding  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  relation  to  the  people  as  a 
State  government.  Then  what  is  the  difference 
between  a  territorial  government  and  a  State  gov¬ 
ernment?  The  difference  seems  to  be  substan¬ 
tially  this:  that  you  appoint  through  the  President 
of  the  United  States  the  Executive  of  the  terri¬ 
torial  government  and  the  judicial  officers.  But, 
sir,  the  territory  itself  makes  the  laws  under  which 
the  people  are  to  live.  Let  me  ask,  where  is  the 
most  wisdom  required:  that  necessary  to  the  ma¬ 
king  of  the  laws,  or  that  necessary  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  them  ?  An  honorable  gentleman  says 
that  I  must  recollect  that  these  laws  are  subject  to 
revision,  and  that  Congress  may  repeal  them. 
The  language  of  the  bill  is,  that  Congress  may 
disapprove  of  them,  and  such  disapproval  repeals 
them.  But  how  has  that  power  been  practically  | 
exercised?  I  do  not  recollect,  during  my  experi¬ 
ence  here  or  during  my  service  in  this  Government, 
there  ever  was  a  case  in  which  Congress  took  that 
matter  into  consideration.  I  do  not  deny  that 
there  may  have  been  some  cases,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  them.  An  honorable  Senator  says  that 
the  Executive  is  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
that  his  sanction  is  necessary,  which  is  true;  but 
who  is  to  suggest  the  laws  and  go  through  with 
the  business  of  legislation  ?  It  is  the  members  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  votes  of  the  people;  and  if  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  fit  to  make  such  a  government,  I  say  they 
are  fit  to  make  a  State  government.  Then,  sir,  I 
prefer  that  we  should  take  this  course,  because  I 
see  that  it  produces  a  final  and  speedy  settlement 
of  this  question,  so  far  as  regards  New  Mexico. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky,  I  know,  condemns 
it,  and  almost  treats  it  with  contempt;  but  he  must 
perceive  that  it  has  this  great  mark  of  wisdom  to 
recommend  it;  it  covers  the  whole  subject  and 
settles  it,  while  his  plan  only  continues  dispute 
and  agitation. 

But  1  may  be  asked  what  I  would  do  with  Utah  ? 

I  feel  no  embarrassment  with  regard  to  that. 
These  Mormons  went  into  the  most  obscure  un¬ 
frequented  spot  that  could  be  occupied  by  any 
people,  in  order,  I  believe,  to  escape  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States,  and  to  be  by  themselves, 
where  they  could  peaceably  enjoy  their  own  pe¬ 
culiar  view's.  They  went  into  a  foreign  territory, 
having,  probably,  little  conception  that  we  would 
so  soon  be  upon  their  heels.  They  are  there,  and 
we  have  overtaken  them.  There  is,  however, but 
a  small  number  of  them,  some  ten  or  twelve  thou¬ 
sand,  and  they  have  a  government  of  their  own,  a 
government  which  is  self  constituted,  and  of  which 
they  make  no  complaint  whatever.  Justice  among 
them  is  well  administered;  they  have  satisfactory 
laws  to  govern  them,  and  to  keep  them  in  peace; 
the  rights  of  person  and  property  are  respected, 
and,  when  necessary, protected.  Then  I  say  that 
I  would  postpone  that  subject  until  we  settle  this 
question  with  regard  to  New  Mexico;  and,  you 
may  rely  upon  it,  no  harm  will  result  from  such 
postponement,  it  the  United  States  do  what  they 
ought,  it  it  becomes  necessary  to  protect  them 
against  the  Indians.  Let  us  settle  the  New  Mexi¬ 
can  business  first,  and  the  rest  will  follow  in  due 
season.  There  will  be  no  difficulty,  in  my  opinion. 
That  is  the  way,  sir,  in  which  I  would  adjust  this 


matter;  I  would  follow  substantially  the  plan  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  Executive,  and  I  think  it  is  a  way 
which  would  more  satisfactorily  and  speedily  bring 
the  thing  to  a  close,  much  quicker,  in  my  opinion, 
than  the  mode  proposed  by  the  bill. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  we  are  called 
upon  to  abandon  the  principles  to  which  we  have 
adhered,  and  leave  this  question  open;  and  we  are 
asked  why  we  cling  to  this  ordinance  of  1787?  I 
cling  to  it,  because  I  consider  it  as  establishing  a 
very  sound  principle.  I  consider  it  a  sound  prin¬ 
ciple  that  slavery  should  not  be  extended  to  free 
territory.  I  limit  my  remarks  to  this  principle, 
and  this  only.  I  have  many  times  avowed  my  ad¬ 
hesion  to  the  Constitution,  and  my  determination 
to  abide  by  its  provisions  in  regard  to  slavery;  and 
in  contending  for  the  principle  which  serves  as  the 
basis  of  my  remarks,  I  neither  intend  to  disclaim 
or  to  modify  any  of  those  opinions.  I  think,  then, 
if  this  controversy  can  be  settled  by  an  adherence 
to  the  principle  that  territory  now  free  should  re¬ 
main  so,  we  may  do  very  much  to  save  the  Con¬ 
stitution;  we  may  do  very  much  to  promote  and 
continue  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  1  will  ex¬ 
plain  shortly  a  little  more  fully  what  I  mean  by 
it. 

In  order  to  understand  the  whole  compass  of  this 
question,  and  to  see  what  it  embraces  and  what  its 
elements  really  are,  we  must  look  abroad  and  see 
what  is  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  times — what  the 
opinions  which  are  prevalent  to  some  extent  are. 
I  do  not  intend,  sir,  to  call  the  great  cotton-grow¬ 
ing  interest  of  this  country  ambitious.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  a  great  interest,  having  great  control 
in  the  affairs  of  this  country — greater  than  any 
other  interest  in  it,  and  it  mingles  more  effectually 
and  with  greater  success  in  the  affairs  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  than  any  other  interest  in  the  Union.  At 
the  same  time,  while  I  am  not  disposed  to  com¬ 
plain  of  this — for  I  know  it  is  done  by  successful 
combinations  of  political  power — I  must  say,  that  I 
sometimes  see  in  the  southern  region  signs  of  rest- 
lessness,  evincing  a  determination  to  have  things 
in  their  own  way,  without  much  regard  to  the 
harmony  or  stability  of  the  Union. 

While  we  have  been  sitting  here  and  deliberating 
upon  this  subject,  studying  by  what  mode  we  may 
best  adjust  these  questions,  what  do  we  see  ?  Sir, 
a  convention  assembled  from  this  section  of  the 
country;  and  what  for?  I  know  not,  except  it  be 
to  overawe  and  influence  the  doings  of  Congress. 
If  any  gentleman  can  find  a  better  or  wiser  reason 
for  this  step,l  should  be  gratified  to  adopt  it;  but 
I  cannot  much  mistake  if  the  opinions  and  declara¬ 
tions  of  some  of  the  members  of  that  body  have 
been  correctly  reported.  One,  at  least,  has  the 
credit,  I  hope  without  deserving  it,  of  saying  they 
■would  be  better  employed  in  running  bullets  and 
casting  cannon  than  in  making  s 
ing  resolutions. 

Well,  sir,  this  is  not  the  only  thing  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  subject  which  is  noticeable.  While 
we  have  been  deliberating  upon  this  subject,  medi¬ 
tating  upon  the  question  how  this  Union  is  to  be 
saved,  and  how  its  various  interests  and  the  con¬ 
flict  of  opinions  are  to  be  harmonized,  there  springs 
up  in  the  bosom  of  this  country  a  military  expe¬ 
dition,  and  a  regiment  called  the  Kentucky  regi¬ 
ment,  another  called  the  Louisiana  regiment,  and  a 
battalion  called  the  Mississippi  battalion,  start  into 
existence  and  engage  in  an  expedition  of  their  own 
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contriving,  and,  without  authority,  invade  the  an¬ 
cient  colony  of  a  nation  at  peace  with  us.  Yes, 
sir,  the  expedition  had  apparently  no  other  than 
the  express  purpose  of  invading  a  colony  of  a  na¬ 
tion  between  whom  and  ourselves  there  is  existing 
a  treaty  of  peace.  Permit  me,  sir,  to  remark 
upon  another  fact,  in  connection  with  this,  which 
possibly  is  more  ominous  than  all  the  rest. 

Sir,  when  the  existence  of  this  expedition  was 
known,  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States, 
feeling  bound  by  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  to 
maintain  the  honor  and  the  faith  of  the  Union  and 
to  execute  the  laws,  did  what  the  power  placed  in 
his  hands  authorized  him  to  do,  to  cause  the  plight¬ 
ed  faith  of  the  country  to  be  respected  and  the 
laws  to  be  carried  into  execution.  What  have  we 
witnessed?  When  the  leader  of  this  expedition 
came  back,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  arraign 
him  for  his  crime,  he  was  hailed  as  a  patriot,  en¬ 
gaged  in  honorable  and  meritorious  service,  while 
unmeasured  denunciation  is  poured  out  from  the 
press  upon  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  country 
because  he  attempted  to  execute  the  duties  con¬ 
fided  to  him  by  suppressing  this  outrage  upon  neu¬ 
tral  rights,  and  holding  those  engaged  in  it  answer- 
able  for  a  crime  committed  against  the  law. 

Now,  sir,  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this? 
Why  this  feverish  desire  for  acquisition?  It  can¬ 
not  be  a  very  important  matter  to  the  South  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  cotton,  sugar,  or  rice  which 
is  produced — the  motive  to  acquire  new  lands  and 
new  people  cannot  be  found  in  such  a  desire  We 
must  look  for  other  motives  to  sustain  this  eager 
pursuit  of  the  extension  of  slavery.  What,  then, 
does  this  controversy  reveal  to  us — a  controversy 
which  it  is  said  threatens  the  safety  of  this  Union, 
and  said  with  truth  if  such  lawless  acts  are  coun-  | 
tenanced  ?  From  the  day  when  the  annexation  of : 
Texas  was  publicly  meditated  to  this  time  all 
movements  for  the  acquisition  of  territory  have 
been  esteemed  proofs  of  a  desire  to  increase  sec¬ 
tional  power.  There  has  been  but  one  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  public  mind  on  this  head.  The  question 
has  been  viewed  and  treated  both  in  and  out  of  Con¬ 
gress  as  political  in  its  character  and  consequences. 
The  public  have  believed  and  have  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  great  object  has  been  to  increase  in 
the  halls  of  Congress  the  power  of  one  interest, 
(which  now  nearly  overwhelms  us,)  by  introducing 
new  States — States  which  sympathize  with  it,  and 
which  will  cooperate  with  it  in  carrying  into  execu¬ 
tion  its  views  and  plans  of  policy.  I  hope  that  this 
is  not  so,  but  I  cannot  very  well  shut  my  eyes  j 
against  the  inference.  It  is,  however,  immaterial  I 
what  plans  or  purposes  have  been  meditated.  It  is  i 
the  consequences  which  come  of  such  acquisitions 
which  most  interest  us.  We  know  that  every  ad¬ 
ditional  slave  State  brings  in  two  Senators,  to  be 
probably,  as  most  of  them  are,  the  advocates  of  a 
policy  adapted  to  the  application  of  slave  labor  in 
a  way  to  advance  the  interests  of  those  who  employ 
it.  Sir,  what  remedy  have  we  for  this  if  annexa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  continued  by  war  and  invasion  ?  How 
shall  we  stay  this  restlessness  which  leads  to  the 
adoption  of  unlawful  means?  How  shall  we  stop 
this  unjustifiable  desire  of  acquisition  by  force? 

I  say,  sir,  as  I  said  here  two  years  ago,  that  there 
is  but  one  remedy,  and  that  is  to  plant  the  frontier 
with  a  free  population.  That  is  the  remedy,  and 
there  is  no  other  which  can  be  effectual,  because 
it  will  put  an  end  to  acquisitions  by  force.  Those 


acquisitions  which  come  by  voluntary  compact 
stand  on  quite  a  different  footing. 

Now,  I  would  ask  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
how  his  compromise  act  would  stop  the  progress 
of  such  events  as  this,  and  what  there  is  in  his  bill 
t  hat  is  likely  to  restrain  feeling  or  subject  it  to 
subordination  ?  What  is  there  in  it  that  is  likely 
to  curb  this  zeal  for  unlawful  acquisition,  which  is 
the  disease  that  we  are  contending  with  ?  Sir,  I 
must  confess  that  I  see  nothing;  and  yet  no  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  controversy  can  be  of  any  avail  with¬ 
out  some  assurance  against  the  rupture  of  treaties 
and  the  violation  of  law.  But  this  is  not  all  the 
evidence  of  an  uneasy  restless  feeling  which  indi¬ 
cates  that  political  influence  is  the  object  to  be  at¬ 
tained.  There  are  some  other  things  .that  are 
deserving  the  consideration  of  Congress  which 
have  been  brought  to  light  in  the  convention  to 
which  I  have  referred .  I  will  read  a  paragraph  or 
two  from  the  doings  of  that  body,  with  a  view7  that 
the  tone  and  the  feeling  which  actuated  it  may  be 
understood,  and  that  wre  may  the  better  compre¬ 
hend  the  causes  of  agitation.  The  first  paragraph 
I  shall  read  speaks  to  the  South  as  follows: 

“  You  have  tamely  acquiesced,  until  to  hate  and  persecute 
the  South  has  become  a  high  passport  to  honorarid  power  in 
the  Union.  You  have  unwisely  stood  still,  whilst,  year  after 
year,  the  volume  of  anti-slavery  policy  and  sympathy  has 
swollen  into  unanimity  throughout  all  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  and  the  sections  of  the  Union  now  face  each  other 
in  stern  collision.  You  have  waited  until  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  has  been  virtually  ubolished,  or,  what 
is  worse,  is  only  what  the  majority  in  Congress  think  proper 
to  make  it.”  ™  v 

Thus,  sir,  the  Constitution  is  virtually  abolished, 
or,  what  is  worse,  the  arbitrary  will  of  Congress 
is  set  up  in  the  place  of  its  provisions.  Then,  sir, 
we  have  another  paragraph  which  will  illustrate 
this  a  little  further,  and  show  who  is  charged  with 
this  contempt  for  the  organic  law: 

“  Local  and  sectional  interests  absorb  the  time  and  busi¬ 
ness  of  Congress;  and  thus  a  scctio n a l despo t.ism ,  totally  irre¬ 
sponsible  to  the  people  of  the  South,  constituted  of  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Congress  from  the  non-slaveholding  States, 
ignorant  of  our  feelings,  condition,  and  institutions,  reigns 
at  Washington.  These  qre  the  fruits  of  your  past  forbear¬ 
ance  and  submission.” 

Sir,  what  local  interest  has  absorbed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Congress  for  the  last  six  months?  What 
sectional  interest  has  occupied  the  whole  attention 
of  this  Government  ?  If  they  mean  the  southern 
portion  of  the  country,  the  allegation  is  true; 
otherwise,  it  has  very  little  application  or  founda¬ 
tion  in  truth. 

Mr.  DAWSON.  It  is  the  attempt  to  enforce 
the  Wilmot  proviso  for  the  benefit  of  the  North  to 
which  they  have  allusion. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  will  read  the  paragraph  again, 
sir,  that  it  may  be  understood;  for  1  do  not  think 
the  Senator  comprehends  its  import.  This  local 
and  sectional  despotism  is  constituted  of  the  com¬ 
bined  non-slaveholding  States.  These  irresponsi¬ 
ble  despotic  forces  are  the  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  who,  it  is 
alleged,  maintain  their  despotic  sway  here.  Some 
members  of  Congress,  who  have  always  thought 
they  were  in  a  minority  on  most  questions  of 
power  and  policy,  will  learn  that  they  have  labored 
under  a  total  misapprehension,  and  been  frightful 
tyrants  without  being  conscious  of  it.  But  the 
address  goes  on,  and,  after  alleging  that  two  people 
cannot  live  under  the  same  government  unless  their 
interests  ate  identical,  it  says,  in  speaking  of  in¬ 
terests  which  differ: 
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“But  the  great  difference,  the  one  great  difference,  the 
greatest  which  can  exist  among  a  people,  is  the  institution  of 
slavery.  This  alone  sets  apart  the  southern  States  as  a  pe-  j 
culiar  people,  with  whom  independence  as  to  their  internal 
policy  is  the  condition  of  their  existence.  They  must  rule 
themselves,  or  perish.5’ 

A  despotism  reigns  in  the  Chambers  of  Congress, 
a  despotism  created  by  the  non-slaveholding  States, 
and  the  cool  commentary  upon  this  state  of  things 
is:  “  These  are  the  fruits  of  our  past  forbearance 
and  submission.”  Then,  sir,  they  condemn,  in 
pointed  terms,  this  forbearance  and  submission  as 
if  it  were  a  criminal  neglect  of  duty.  They  declare 
that  two  classes  of  people  cannot  live  under  the 
same  government  unless  their  interests  are  identi¬ 
cal;  and,  after  having  laid  down  that  axiom,  they 
contrast  a  people  having  slavery  with  one  having 
none,  and  the  conclusion  is,  that  “the  great  differ¬ 
ence,  the  one  great  difference,  the  greatest  which 
can  exist  among  a  people,  is  the  institution  of  sla¬ 
very.  This  alone  sets  apart— -yes,  sets  apart,  or 
separates — the  southern  States  as  a  peculiar  peo¬ 
ple,  with  whom  independence,  as  to  their  internal 
policy,  is  the  condition  of  their  existence.  They 
must  rule  themselves  or  perish.” 

“  Independence  as  to  their  internal  policy,”  is  a 
condition  of  their  existence.  Sir,  I  think  that 
these  avowals  cannot  very  well  be  misunderstood. 
The  North  is  held  up  as  tyrannical,  vindictive, 
despotic;  they  aver  that  the  non-slaveholding 
States  have  virtually  abolished  the  Constitution  of 
the  country,  and  in  place  of  that  sacred  instrument 
substituted  its  own  arbitrary  will.  If  the  non- 
3laveholJing  States  have  been  guilty  of  such  out¬ 
rage  upon  the  Constitution,  and  such  reckless  un¬ 
principled  exercise  of  power,  the  South  may  very 
justly  not  only  complain,  but  may  seek  relief  from 
it.  If  the  Constitution  is  virtually  abolished,  and 
the  will  of  a  majority  in  Congress  stands  in  its 
place,  the  term  despotism  dues  not  characterize 
the  act  too  rashly.  If  there  be  any  just  foundation 
for  these  assertions,  which  I  by  no  means  admit, 
how  can  this  bill  remedy  such  wrongs,  or  harmo¬ 
nize  and  reconcile  the  opinions  revealed  in  these 
complaints  ?  The  non-slaveholding  States  tyran¬ 
nize  over  the  slaveholding,  the  latter  feel  insecure, 
and  the  exact  thing  desired  to  counteract  and  re¬ 
strain  abuse,  as  they  call  it,  is  power — more  power,  ' 
more  influence  in  the  Seriate.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  territory,  except  as  territory  gives  new  States, 
and  new  States  add  political  power.  Whatever 
other  complexion  these  questions  may  put  on, 
this  is  the  great  matter  which  lies  at  the  bottom. 
This  is  the  disease  which  demands  a  remedy;  it 
is  this  which  keeps  the  country  in  confusion  and 
peril;  and  what  is  the  remedy  for  it?  What  will 
stop  its  repetition?  I  repeat,  sir,  that  it  consists 
in  maintaining  the  principle  that  territory  already 
dedicated  to  freedom  should  not  be  turned  into 
slave  territory,  and  that  this  southern  frontier  of 
Mexico  should  be  settled  by  free  population. 
That  is  the  remedy,  sir,  which  will  cure  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  we, 
in  maintaining  this  doctrine,  inflict  any  wrong  or  , 
injustice  upon  the  slaveholders.  We  only  carry  j 
out  a  sound  principle. 

I  have  already  intimated  that  the  catalogue  of 
wrongs  embodied  in  the  address  of  the  Nashville 
Convention,  and  given  to  the  public  to  justify  the 
sectional  movement  which  has  been  made,  and 
other  measures  anticipated  hereafter,  is,  like  most 
such  papers,  adapted  to  the  purpose  in  view;  but 


let  us  put  its  allegations  to  the  stern  test  of  histori* 
cal  truth  and  see  how  they  tally  with  it.  Let  us 
remember  the  charge  is,  that  the  non-slaveholding 
States  are  combined  in  Congress  into  a  despotism, 
substituting  their  will  for  the  Constitution.  Can  this 
statement  be  maintained  ?  It  implies  as  clearly  as  if 
it  were  said  that  the  non-slaveholding  States  act  in 
concert  and  rule  with  a  high  hand  the  affairs  of  this 
Government.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  a,matter  of  record, 
and  the  truth  of  it  may  be  triumphantly  sustained. 
What  is  there  in  our  political  history  which  au¬ 
thorizes  such  charges?  How  far  are  they  justified 
in  putting  forth  declarations  such  as  I  have  read 
from  that  address  ?  Sir,  I  have  said  that  the  cotton 
power  was  great;  that  it  is  at  all  times  mixed  with 
great  influences  in  the  affairs  of  this  Government; 
and  I  now  say  that  by  its  own  strength  and  its  own 
intellect,  aided  by  the  combinations  which  it  has 
been  able  at  most  times  and  upon  most  emergencies 
to  form,  it  has  not  only  taken  the  lead  in  public 
policy,  but  has  substantially,  by  legislation  or  ve¬ 
toes,  ruled  this  country  through  the  larger  portion 
of  its  history. 

In  the  first  place,  sir,  it  has  had,  nearly  through 
the  whole  period,  an  officer  in  the  chair  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  department  of  the  Government,  who  har¬ 
monized  with  it  in  opinion  and  sympathyzed  with 
it  in  all  its  affairs.  Besides  having  had  possession 
of  the  executive  department  of  the  Government,  they 
have  always  had,  at  least  within  my  recollection, 
possession  of  the  court  below,  by  a  majority  of  mem¬ 
bers  from  that  section.  And  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
all  the  time  that  this  interest  constitutes  but  a  mi¬ 
nority  of  the  people,  little  more  than  one-third  the 
free  population  of  the  country.  I  will  venture  to 
say  that  who  ever  will  searchthe  records  of  this 
Government  will  find  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  high  places  of  honor  and  emolument,  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  places  which  are  desirable  in 
this  Government,  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  gentle¬ 
men  from  that  section  of  the  country.  I  recollect 
very  well  that  it  was  shrewdly  remarked  by  agen- 
tleman  on  the  other  side  that  they  deserved  them 
or  they  would  not  get  them.  That  I  am  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  question  at  this  time,  though  it  may  imply 
a  deficiency  of  merit  elsewhere.  But  I  am  disposed 
to  oppose  these  facts  against  this  catalogue  of 
wrongs  which  it  is  said  has  been  inflicted  by  the 
non-slaveholding  States.  So  much,  then,  for  the 
doings  of  this  inexorable  majority  of  the  non-slave¬ 
holding  States  governing  and  ruling  the  southern 
country.  And  I  might  ask,  when  and  where  has 
this  reckless  majority  which  has  substituted  its 
will  for  the  constitution  violated  that  instrument  ? 
When  and  where  is  there  any  proof  that  any  party 
from  the  free  States  has  ever  been  able  at  any  time, 
if  willing,  to  substitute  its  will  for  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  and  thus  practically  abolish 
the  Constitution  itself?  If  there  is  such  an  era  in 
our  history  it  can  be  pointed  out;  but  I  know  of 
none. 

I  cannot  stop  to  dwell  on  these  matters.  But  it 
is  perfectly  obvious  that  most  of  these  allegations 
are  pure  fiction.  There  is  no  foundation  in  the 
history  of  the  Government  to  sustain  or  to  sup¬ 
port  them.  We  naturally  ask,  how  it  is,  and  why 
it  is,  that  this  cotton  interest  is  able  to  do  so  much, 
being  a  minority?  How  is  it  that  it  sways  the 
affairs  of  a  great  country?  I  can  show  very  easily, 
and  in  close  connection  with  what  is  pertinent  to 
this  bill,  how  that  happens.  When  I  speak  of  this 
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great  party,  I  know  there  are  many  in  the  South  J 
who  have  not  cooperated  with  it  in  all  things,  ! 
but  others  have,  and  enough  is  found  in  the  coun¬ 
try  to  accomplish  the  object.  But  to  proceed.  We 
added  Louisiana  to  this  Confederacy.  The  great 
cotton  interest  took  possession  of  it,  and  appro¬ 
bated  all  that  was  valuable  to  its  own  use.  We 
eard  nothing  then  of  a  division  of  the  acquisi-  | 
tion  between  slavery  and  freedom.  And  on  that 
territory  the  cotton  interest  has  now  three  States 
that  have  their  Senators  on  this  floor.  When  the 
second  of  those  States  came  in,  a  controversy 
sprung  up.  The  free  States  seem  to  have  waked 
out  of  a  kind  of  dreamy  sleep.  One  State,  with 
two  Senators  on  this  floor  to  control  the  affairs  of 
this  Government,  had  been  admitted  as  a  slave 
State  out  of  this  territory.  The  non-slaveholding 
States  had  realized  nothing,  and  now  a  second 
slaveholding  State,  Missouri,  was  offered  for  ad¬ 
mission,  and  offered  under  circumstances  which 
rendered  it  apparent  that  a  third  would  follow. 
They  began  to  ask  why  all  this  territory,  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  which  was  a  wild  unsettled  re¬ 
gion  at  the  time  of  the  cession,  should  be  devoted 
to  slavery.  The  controversy  then  arose  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  establishing  the  line  of  36°  30'. 

Three  slaveholding  States,  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
and  Missouri,  have  been  admitted  from  this  region 
of  Louisiana,  which  was  purchased  by  the  United 
States.  When  Missouri  came  to  be  offered  for  ad¬ 
mission,  what  was  the  ground  then  assumed  by 
the  South?  Let  us  see  how  a  great  territory,  ac¬ 
quired  by  purchase,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon  treasure,  was  to  be  disposed  of.  This  south¬ 
ern  interest  then  went  in  for  the  whole,  and  they 
shook  this  Government  to  its  very  foundation,  as 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  informs  us,  on  that 
very  question.  They  shook  this  Government  to 
its  foundation  on  the  question  whether  they  should 
or  should  not  have  the  whole  of  this  territory  and 
appropriate  it  to  the  uses  of  slavery.  That  matter 
was  finally  settled.  After  a  sharp  contest,  the 
line  of  36°  30'  was  established.  And  out  of  that 
part  of  the  territory  which  was  assigned  to  free¬ 
dom,  there  has  been  added  to  this  Union  but  one 
State,  and  that  the  youngest  in  it.  We  have  on 
this  floor  but  two  Senators  from  the  territory  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  North,  from  the  Missouri  compro¬ 
mise  line.  That  is  all  from  that  or  any  other  ac¬ 
quired  territory.  Thus  ended  this  matter. 

Then  came  Florida.  We  bought  Florida.  But 
as  slavery  existed  among  the  population,  though 
this  too,  was  a  wild  and  an  almost  uninhabited 
country,  yet  this  interest  was  quietly  allowed  to 
appropriate  it.  It  was  all  claimed  and  all  taken 
because  a  few  slaves  were  found  there  when  the 
United  States  took  possession.  The  principle  then 
assumed  was,  that  where  slavery  was,  there  it  had 
a  right  to  continue.  And  now,  when  we  come  to 
turn  the  tables  upon  you,  and  say  that  where  free¬ 
dom  is  there  it  has  a  right  to  be,  and  slavery  shall 
be  excluded,  the  converse  of  the  proposition  is 
opposed,  and  it  is  found  to  be  a  rule  that  works 
but  one  way,  and  in  favor  of  but  one  interest.  It 
goes  to  aid  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  displaces 
freedom  to  accomplish  it.  But,  sir,  I  pass  over 
this,  as  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  dwell 
upon  it,  beyond  remarking  that  we  added  in  this 
way  another  or  a  fourth  slave  State  out  of  purchased 
territory. 

Then  was  sprung  upon  us  the  matter  of  Texas 


— an  empire  in  itself,  a  vast  country.  Where  then 
were  all  their  notions  of  equity  and  equality  about 
a  division  of  the  territory  which  now  prevail  ? 
Where  then  was  the  North?  Sleeping  on  her 
rights.  Let  the  compact  of  Texas  speak  for  itself. 
There  was  no  hesitation  in  appropriating  all  Texas, 
and  appropriating  it  by  the  resolution  of  annexation 
to  the  southern  country.  The  Democracy  did  this. 

The  line  of  36°  30'  was,  to  be  sure,  put  into 
those  resolutions,  but  merely  as  a  matter  of  form. 
It  never  touched  an  acre  of  Texas.  It  was  put  in, 
as  has  been  explained  in  this  discussion,  at  the 
close  of  the  debate,  and  on  that  question  gentlemen 
voted  without  any  reference  to  geographical  con¬ 
siderations.  There  was,  as  we  are  informed,  no 
deliberation  upon  that  question,  nor  was  there  any 
territory  for  the  line  to  act  upon,  as  facts  now 
clearly  prove.  Texas  came  in,  giving  you  one 
more  State  to  be  added  to  the  Union,  and  two  Sen¬ 
ators.  Besides  that,  provision  was  made  in  the 
resolutions  of  annexation  for  four  more  new  States 
out  of  Texas,  and  care  was  taken,  as  far  as  it  could 
be,  that  they  should  be  slave  States,  a  provision  to 
that  effect  being  inserted  in  the  resolutions.  That 
is  the  kind  of  division  which  was  made  in  regard 
to  Texas,  and  that  is  the  share  which  the  slave¬ 
holding  States  got.  I  speak  of  “share,”  because 
that  is  the  doctrine  of  the  day.  Equilibrium  of  one 
interest  against  all  others.  These  facts  show  how 
we  have  divided  heretofore,  and  who  has  takenv 
without  hesitation  the  lion’s  share,  as  well  as  who 
has  acquiesced  in  it  without  deeming  it  insult  or 
degradation. 

Texas  was  brought  in.  Then  came  the  war. 
Everybody  knows  very  well  that  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  that  war  was  to  get  more  territory.  At 
any  rate,  as  soon  as  the  war  was  declared,  the 
principle  was  avowed  that  we  must  have  “  indem¬ 
nity  for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future.” 
That  was  interpreted  by  all  the  country  to  mean 
land.  We  acquired  these  territories  by  arms,  and 
afterwards  by  purchase,  payingall  they  were  worth. 
How  much  by  the  one  or  the  other,  I  will  not 
undertake  to  say.  At  any  rate,  besides  all  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  war,  we  paid  the  sum  of  fifteen  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  for  them. 

Now,  sir,  permit  me,  for  one  moment,  to  say  a 
word  about  this  matter  of  equilibrium,  and  I  shall 
be  very  brief.  It  means,  as  nearly  as  I  can  under¬ 
stand  it,  keep  what  you  have,  and  get  what  you 
can.  Some  gentlemen  set  up  the  doctrine  here  as 
if  this  single  cotton  interest,  which  all  must  admit 
is  a  minority,  had  a  right  to  one  half  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  power  in  the  Senate,  or  to  equal  all  the  other 
interests  of  the  country,  if  not  to  have  a  prepon¬ 
derance.  This  is  a  capital  plan,  for  a  minority  to 
govern  a  majority.  But,  as  it  cannot  be  made  cer¬ 
tain,  in  the  progress  of  things,  by  the  admission  of 
new  slave  States,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Constitution  should  be  so  amended  as  to  secure  and 
make  permanent  southern  ascendency,  under  the 
idea  that  slave  property  can  in  no  other  way  be  se¬ 
cure.  The  details  of  such  a  proposition  I  have 
never  seen;  but,  be  they  what  they  may,  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  object.  The 
purpose  is,  to  give  to  one  interest  in  the  country 
the  power  to  control  the  others  in  their  legislation. 
If  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  cannot  be 
had,  then  other  means  may  be  employed.  We 
may  go  on  acquiring  territory  after  territory— 

I  Cuba,  or  anything  else — fur  these  purposes. 
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It  is  quite  time  that  we  should  look  after  these 
matters,  and  see  to  what  they  tend;  for  I  am  sure 
that  the  moment  any  one  interest  in  this  country 
has  the  control,  the  other  great  interests  will  be 
left  in  a  deplorable  condition.  I  neither  ask  it,  nor 
desire  it,  for  any  interest  whatever,  however  great 
it  may  be,  however  important  it  may  be  to  the 
country. 

But  upon  what  ground  is  this  claim  to  a  division 
of  the  acquired  territory  placed?  It  is  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  acquired,  to  use  the  every-day 
phrase,  “  by  the  common  blood  and  the  common 
treasure”  of  the  country.  But  this,  if  true,  can 
give  no  individual  right  to  the  property.  And  the 
great  mistake  is,  that  gentlemen,  when  they  talk 
of  the  ri»ht  of  carrying  their  slaves  there,  seem  to 
confound  individual  right  with  the  right  of  the 
Government;  for  they  have  no  more  right  to  go 
there  and  take  up  land  and  occupy  it,  than  they 
have  to  go  into  Illinois,  or  any  other  place,  and 
seize  upon  the  public  lands  and  devote  them  to 
their  own  use.  They  have  no  ri^ht  of  that  de¬ 
scription.  They  can  have  none.  The  property  and 
the  sovereignty  is  vested  in  the  United  States;  it  is 
only  by  their  permission  that  they  can  go  there;  and 
they  must  go  in  conformity  with  the  laws,  if  they 
go  at  all.  Their  property,  like  that  of  all  others, 
must  stand  or  fall  by  the  law  as  it  exists.  If  there 
is  no  law  to  sustain  slavery,  the  question  is,  can 
the  territorial  government,  if  there  be  one,  or  the 
United  States,  if  there  be  none,  be  compelled  to 
make  such  a  law?  Is  there  any  obligation  of  the 
kind  ?  There  is  none  whatever.  Slavery  may  as 
well  claim  the  right  to  enter  a  State  against  its  laws 
as  a  Territory. 

How  was  Louisiana  acquired?  Was  it  not  by 
the  “common  treasure?”  Was  not  the  purchase 
money  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  country? 
Was  it  not  the  “  common  property”  of  the  coun¬ 
try?  How  was  Florida  acquired?  Was  she  not 
paid  for  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  country  ?  How 
did  we  pay  for  Texas  ?  She  came  in  nominally  with¬ 
out  purchase.  But  she  came  in  with  a  war  hang¬ 
ing  over  her  head.  And  I  take  it  that  no  one  will 
deny  that  the  acquisition  of  that  territory  involved 
us  in  that  war.  It  was  the  immediate  cause  of  it. 
If  any  one  desires  to  ascertain  how  much  Texas 
cost,  let  him  compute  the  expenses  of  that  war; 
the  sum  total  will  show  what  Texas  cost. 

I  do  not  complain  of  this  at  all,  but  bring  it  to 
notice  as  appropriate  for  consideration,  and  I  hope, 
when  the  claim  to  territory  for  the  benefit  of  a 
section  is  founded  on  “  the  common  blood”  and 
“  the  common  treasure”  of  the  country,  it  will 
not  be  forgotten  that  this  section  has  of  acquired 
territory  enough  to  make  five  States  of  this  Union, 
acquired  by  “  the  common  blood”  and  “  the  com¬ 
mon  treasure”  of  the  country.  When  this  section 
talks  of  dividing  the  territory  purchased  of  Mex¬ 
ico  for  fifteen  millions,  I  hope  these  facts,  so  closely 
connected  with  a  just  division,  will  not  be  left  un¬ 
noticed.  While  I  have  thus  hinted  that  if  a  di¬ 
vision  is  made  it  ought  not  to  inure  wholly  to  the 
benefit  of  one  party,  I  must  say,  in  regard  to  this 
“  equilibrium,”  that  it  is  a  thing  unknown  to  the 
Constitution— a  thing  undesirable  in  itself,  it  is  : 
dangerous  to  the  peace  and  happiness  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  that  any  one  interest 
should  hold  power  and  control  over  all  the  other 
interests,  subjecting  them  to  its  will.  What  would 
be  its  effect?  I  have  anticipated  that  by  what  I  ! 


!  have  already  said.  The  result  would  be  that  it 
would  make  about  one  third  paramount  to  two 
thirds.  Looking  upon  this  movement  as  a  strug- 
|j  gle  for  political  power,  I  have  noted  these  consid¬ 
erations  as  belonging  to  a  full  and  complete  view 
of  the  subject  necessary  to  be  understood  before 
we  yield  to  a  demand  for  concession. 

Now  I  pass  to  another  fact,  to  show  what  an 
amount  of  influence  this  cotton  interest  has  held 
and  exercised.  Since  184G  it  has  had  the  whole 
policy  of  this  Government  at  its  control.  It  then, 
with  the  aid  of  Texas,  newly  acquired,  took  the 
revenue  system  into  its  hands,  and  passed  a  law 
satisfactory  to  its  own  views  and  its  own  wishes. 
These  cotton  planters  stretched  their  arms  across 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  shook  hands  with  the  spin¬ 
ners  of  Europe.  While  the  planters  govern  this 
jj  country,  the  spinners  govern  the  “  United  King¬ 
dom.”  They  have  supplanted  the  old  interests 
which  ruled  that  country  and  taken  possession  of 
the  political  power.  These  two  powers  coalesced 
in  1846.  And  one  of  the  results  of  this  coalition 
is  the  tariff  act  of  that  year — a  very  injurious  act 
to  many  interests  of  the  country. 

It  was  a  combination  of  the  interests  of  those 
who  employ  slave  labor  on  this  side  with  those 
who  employ  the  oppressed  and  down-trodden  labor 
of  Europe,  which  is  in  a  condition  scarcely  more 
enviable  than  that  of  slave  labor.  The  cry  was 
“  cheap  labor  and  cheap  goods;”  money  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  of  it.  Who  can  help  seeing 
that  this  combination  exerted  its  great  power 
I  against  the  free  laborers  of  this  country?  Who 
can  avoid  seeing  that  the  combination  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  the  raw  material  with  the  manufacturer 
who  employs  the  cheapest  labor,  presses  upon 
and  injures  free  labor?  What  is  the  tendency  of 
it?  Its  tendency  is  to  drag  this  free  labor  down 
to  its  own  level — the  level  of  the  cheap  labor  of 
Europe  and  the  level  of  the  slave  labor  in  this 
country.  Like  causes  produce  like  effects.  If 
you  put  a  man  to  live  here  upon  the  means  which 
are  afforded  a  laborer  in  Europe,  you  will  make  of 
him  a  similar  being,  with  as  little  elevation  of  mind 
and  as  little  physical  comfort — such  influences  has 
this  interest  by  its  political  combinations  been  able 
to  produce,  in  pursuing  its  own  plans  of  policy. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  with  all  these  facts  before  us,  I  am  asked 
to  make  concessions,  as  if  they  are  due  to  a  section 
of  the  country.  And  I  am  asked  to  make  conces¬ 
sions  which,  if  they  have  any  influence  at  all,  will 
;  necessarily  increase  the  overgrown  political  power 
of  this  cotton  interest.  I  am  urged  to  vote  for  a 
bill  that  violates  the  principle  that  what  is  free 
shall  remain  so,  by  prohibiting  any  adjustment  of 
the  controversy,  and  leaving  the  matter  in  dispute 
unsettled.  It  gives  what  is  sought  for — time — 
which  may  work  out  the  results  which  are  de¬ 
sired.  I  am  not  disposed  to  leave  this  question  to 
a  contingent  issue,  nor  to  leave  it  in  a  shape  that 
;  will  not  bring  it  to  an  adjustment.  1  am  opposed 
to  extending  slavery  by  indirection  into  free  terri¬ 
tory.  Can  I,  with  these  views,  give  my  assent  to 
the  measure  proposed  ?  Can  I  make  myself  in- 
1  stru mental  in  perpetuating  this  cotton-planting 
policy — this  policy  of  encouraging  the  cheapest 
i  labor  of  other  countries — this  policy  which  has  a 
tendency  necessarily  to  embarrass  and  to  degrade 
;  the  free  labor  of  the  country,  without  ultimate 
benefit  to  anybody  ?  No;  I  can  never  engage  in 
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any  such  work.  The  best  interests  of  that  section 
do  not  demand  it;  the  interests  elsewhere  forbid 
it;  patriotism  forbids  it. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  I  may  be  asked,  if  I  dis¬ 
approve  of  this,  what  am  I  prepared  to  do  with 
this  controversy?  How  will  I  dispose  of  it?  Such 
a  question  would  be  appropriate.  But  I  have  no 
difficulty  on  that  point;  none  at  all.  All  free  Gov¬ 
ernments  have  causes  of  excitement.  All  free' 
Governments  have  more  or  less  vexed  questions 
always  before  them,  and  under  their  consider¬ 
ation.  Interests  either  do  or  are  supposed  to  con¬ 
flict.  There  is  more  or  less  disagreement  on  all 
subjects.  Discussion  is  free,  the  press  is  free,  and 
the  force  bf  truth  is  great.  All  controversies,  thus 
far,  have  yielded  to  the  public  judgment,  and  the 
spirit  of  contention  has  always  subsided  under  the 
preponderating  weight  of  public  opinion.  Then  I 
Would  say,  go  on  as  we  have  heretofore,  and  let 
him  who  sees  fit  to  depart  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  take  the  responsibility  of  doing  it. 
Be  firm,  and  cling  to  the  Constitution,  which  has 
provided  a  mode  for  testing  public  opinion,  a  way 
in  which  it  may  work  out  reforms  or  revolutions 
in  a  peaceable  manner.  The  fundamental  law,  with 
some  qualification,  is,  that  a  majority  shall  govern. 
In  order  that  no  evil  may  be  long  endured,  the 
Constitution  returns  all  power  periodically  to  the 
people,  and  provides  for  a  new  choice  by  their 
vote.  There  are  new  elections  for  members  of; 
the  other  House,  and  for  this  House,  in  order  that 
public  opinion  may  be  carried  into  effect.  That  1 
is  the  constitutional  mode  of  revolution.  That  is 
the  constitutional  mode  of  bringing  men  here 


whose  wishes  conform  to  the  wishes  and  desires 
of  the  public.  And  it  is  the  greatest  and  best 
mode  of  revolution  that  has  ever  been  devised.  It 
is  the  most  certain  means  that  can  be  devised  to 
correct  evils  without  violence.  I  leave  it  to  that. 
And  I  say,  go  on  reasoning  and  voting,  and  be 
firm  and  steadfast  to  principle.  I  have  no  threats 
to  throw  out.  I  have  no  menaces  to  fling  in  the 
face  of  anybody.  1  am  for  executing  the  Consti¬ 
tution  according  to  its  terms,  by  carrying  them 
fully  into  effect.  I  will  not  distrust  others  in  the 
execution  of  their  duty,  until  I  see  good  cause  to 
do  so.  My  remedy  then  will  be  found  in  these 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  a  firm  and 
resolute  purpose  to  adhere  to  them.  And  if  the 
public  judgment  be  wrong,  there  are  better  means 
to  correct  it  than  would  be  found  in  any  measures 
of  violence,  or  any  concessions  made  through  fear, 
which  would  probably  only  lead  to  further  demands. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  touched,  for  I  can 
do  no  more,  upon  all  the  facts  connected  with 
these  subjects  which  I  desired  to  bring  to  nqtice. 
There  is,  however,  another  matter  connected  with 
this  supposed  adjustment  which  I  ought  not  to 
pass.  That  is  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves. 
But,  as  that  is  a  separate  bill,  which  will  be 
brought  up,  I  suppose  at  some  future  day,  I  pro¬ 
pose,  whenever  it  does  come  up,  to  express  my 
opinions  upon  it.  There  is  one  other  subject  left, 
and  that  is  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  this 
District.  Whenever  such  a  bill  is  introduced,  I' 
shall  very  cheerfully  vote  for  it.  Without  enter¬ 
ing  more  into  these  branches  at  this  time,  I  leave 
the  subject. 
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